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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

TEMPORARY  STATE  HOUSING  RENT  COMMISSION 

280  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK  7,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  BArclay  7-1616 

ROBERT  C.  WEAVER 

STATE   RENT  ADMINISTRATOR 

May  15,  1956 
Honorable  Averell  Harriman, 
Governor, 
State  of  New  York 
Capitol 
Albany  1,  New  York 

My  dear  Governor: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  a  report  on  rent 
control  during  your  first  year  as  Governor. 
As  you  know,  it  covers  the  administration  of  my 
predecessor,  Charles  Abrams,  and  reflects  the 
dynamic  Rent  Control  Program  he  initiated  at 
your  behest. 

While  1955  witnessed  complete  or  partial 
decontrol  action  by  the  Legislature  in  22  upstate 
counties,  controls  remained  intact  in  New  York 
City  and  seven  counties  outside  of  the  city. 
Controlled  accommodations  in  New  York  State 
totalled  2,228,476  at  the  year's  end  with  the  great 
bulk — 1,852,407  —  centered  in  New  York  City. 
The  statewide  total  on  January  1,  1955,  was 
2,423,500. 

With  the  present  Act  scheduled  to  expire  on 
June  30,  1957,  continuance  of  rent  control  in 
New  York  State  will  rest  with  the  next  State 
Legislature.   In  the  meantime,  you  have  my 
assurance  that  there  will  be  no  lag  in  the 
administration  of  the  law  and  its  enforcement 
within  the  staff  limitations  of  this  commission. 

Respectfully  yours. 


Robert  C.  Weaver 
State  Rent  Administrator 


AVERELL  HARRIMAN 
Governor  of  New  York  State 


State  of  New  York 
TEMPORARY  STATE  HOUSING  RENT  COMMISSION 

ROBERT  C.  WEAVER* 

State  Rent  Administrator 
HORTENSE  W.  GABEL 

Deputy  Sfaie  Rent  Adminlstrafor 
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George  Zekowski 
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John  J.  Fogarty 
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Confidential  Assistant 
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John  S.  Wagner 
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Joseph  Birstein 
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Robert  T.  Dormer 

Chief  Accountant 
Sidney  S.  Sachs 

Assistant  Chief  Accountant 
Hyman  Glick 

Supervising  Accountant 

Emory  Gardiner 

Deputy  Counsel 
Beatrice  Shainswit 

Associate  Counsel 

Jack  Sobell 

Director,  Protest  Section 

David  R.  Cohen 

Senior  Attorney 

Frank  S.  Kristof 
Morton  J.  Schussheim 

Consultants — Program  Analysis 
Abraham  Engel 

Senior  Research  Analyst 
James  J.  Murray 

Research  Analyst 


Local  Rent  Administrators 

New  York  City  Outside  New  York  City 

Joseph  Goldberg Lower  Manhattan    Francis  J.  McCambridge 

Thomas  V.  Sinclair,  Jr.  Upper  Manhattan       (Upstate    Deputy) Albany 

Harold  F.  Garrahan.  .  Brooklyn  Vincent  S.  White Buffalo 

Edward  J.  Mitchell.  . .  Bronx  Thomas  E.  Heffren Hempstead 
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^Appointed  December  15,  1955  upon  the  designation  of  Charles  Abrams  as 
Chairman,  State  Commission  Against  Discrimination, 
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CHARLES  ABRAMS 

State  Rent  Administrator 
January  1  —December  15,  1955 


¥ 


ROBERT  C.  WEAVER 

State  Rent  Administrator 
Appointed  December  15,  1955 


RENT  CONTROL  IN  1955 

A  Summary  of  the  Highlights 

A  broader,  more  vigorous  concept  of  rent  control  came  into  being  with 
the  advent  on  January  1,  1955,  of  the  administration  of  Governor  Averell 
Harriman,  and  his  appointment  of  Charles  Abrams  as  State  Rent  Adminis- 
trator. Mr.  Abrams  resigned  as  Rent  Administrator  and  was  named  as 
chairman  of  the  State  Commission  Against  Discrimination  on  December  15, 
1955,  at  which  time  Robert  C.  Weaver,  former  Deputy  Commissioner  in 
the  State  Division  of  Housing,  became  Rent  Administrator. 


A  major  aspect  of  the  Harriman  Program  is  the  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  factual  approach  to  decontrol.  A  Program  Analysis  Section  was 
established  early  in  1955  to  make  objective  determinations  under  the  act 
and  relate  control  problems  to  the  important  housing,  economic  and  social 
problems  of  the  state.  Rent  control  was  set  into  focus  as  part  of  the  overall 
housing  picture  rather  than  continued  as  an  isolated  self-contained  area. 


Another  major  aspect  was  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  corrective 
amendments  to  the  law  and  regulations.  In  his  message  to  the  Legislature 
on  January  21,  1955,  Governor  Harriman  pointed  out  that  "one  loophole 
after  another  has  been  created"  in  the  operation  of  rent  control.  Although 
the  1955  Legislature  terminated  controls  in  whole  or  in  part  in  22  counties 
and  did  not  enact  the  corrective  amendments  requested,  90  per  cent  of  the 
controlled  accommodations  in  the  state  remained  under  control  and  for  the 
first  time  since  the  adoption  of  state  rent  control  enforcement  provisions 
were  not  weakened. 


Insofar  as  the  powers  of  the  Commission  permitted,  corrective  action  was 
taken  by  amendments  to  the  Rent  and  Eviction  Regulations  designed  to 
eliminate  the  commercial  studio  racket,  the  furnished  apartment  device,  the 
hotel  racket,  unfair  practices  in  cooperatives,  and  the  illegal  rooming  house 
racket.  These  regulations  are  discussed  at  length  on  page  16  of  this  report. 


Compliance  operations  were  stepped  up.  There  was  an  increase  of  60 
per  cent  over  1954  in  evasive  practice  actions  on  behalf  of  tenants  victim- 
ized by  those  landlords  to  whom  the  continued  housing  shortage  means  only 
an  opportunity  to  exact  oppressive  rents.  Happily,  such  landlords  are  few 
in  number.  The  total  of  cases  in  which  rents  were  reduced  after  landlords 
were  convicted  of  housing  violations  increased  42  per  cent  over   1954. 


During  1955,  the  Commission  obtained  a  total  of  $211,435  for  2,329 
tenant  victims  of  rent  overcharges,  bonus  payments,  tie-in  sales  and  other 
evasive  practices. 


The  Rent  Commission  was  alert  to  the  need  for  continued  emphasis  on 
programs  for  improvement  of  existing  housing.  Of  special  interest  in  this 
connection  was  the  cooperation  given  by  the  Commission  to  the  various 
agencies  of  New  York  City  concerned  with  the  passage  of  local  laws  ban- 
ning kerosene  oil  stoves  and  requiring  central  heating.  In  addition,  there 
was  an  expanded  program  of  cooperation  with  local  authorities  in  the 
upstate  cities,  particularly  Buffalo  and  Syracuse. 


In  recognition  of  the  ever-present  need  for  administrative  efficiency  and 
economy,  the  Commission  created  an  operations  program  under  a  Deputy 
State  Rent  Administrator  for  Operations  to  establish  uniform  procedures, 
insure  adherence  to  regulations,  and  increase  operating  efficiency  in  the 
various  Local  Rent  Offices. 


COUNTIES  WITH  NO  CONTROLLED  HOUSING  ACCOMMODATIONS  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1955 


Allegany 

Franklin 

Niagara* 

Seneca* 

Broome 

Fulton 

Ontario* 

Steuben* 

Cattaraugus* 

Genesee 

Orange 

Sullivan 

Cayuga 

Greene 

Orleans 

Tioga 

Chautauqua* 

Hamilton 

Oswego* 

Tompkins 

Chemung 

Herkimer* 

Otsego 

Warren 

Chenango 

Lewis 

Putnam 

Washington 

Cortland 

Livingston 

Saratoga* 

Wayne 

Delaware 

Madison 

Schoharie 

Wyoming 

Essex 

Montgomery* 

Schuyler 

Yates* 

^Signifies  counties 

decontrolled  on  July  1,  19^5 

by  1953  rent  act- 

-no  local  action  to  recontrol 

taken  by  December  51,  1955. 


COUNTIES^  WITH  CONTROLLED  HOUSING  ACCOMMODATIONS  ON  DECEMBER  31,  1955 


Albany 

Monroe 

St.  Lawrence 

Bronx 

Clinton 

Nassau 

Schenectady 

Brooklyn  (Kings) 

Columbia 

Oneida 

Suffolk 

Manhattan  (New  York) 

Dutchess 

Onondaga 

Ulster 

Queens 

Erie 

Rensselaer 

Westchester 

Richmond 

Jefferson 

Rockland 

^The  following  pages  show  the  status  of  controls  in  each  of  these  counties. 
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STATUS  OF  CONTROLS  — DECEMBER  31,  1955 


1933  State  and  Local 


Rental  Units 

Legislation  Affecting 

County 

Cities  and  Towns 

Controlled 

Control  Status 

Albany 

39,542 

Albany  City 

28,329 

Cohoes  City 

4,415 

Watervliet  City 

2,833 

Controls  continued  by  1933 

Bethlehem  Town 

State  Rent  Act. 

Coeymans  Town 

Colonie  Town 

3,965 

Green  Island  Town 

Guilderland  Town 

New  Scotland  Town 

Clinton 

Plattsburgh  City 

2,889 

Controls  continued  by  1933 
State  Rent  Act. 

Columbia 

Hudson  City 

1.996 

Controls  removed  by  1933 
State  Rent  Act;  restored 
until  July  1,  1936  by  ac- 
tion of  City  Council. 

Dutchess 

Poughkeepsie  City 

8,003 

Controls  removed  by  1933 
State  Rent  Act.  Controls 
restored  in  the  City  of 
Poughkeepsie  by  vote  of 
City  Council  on  all  units 
except  those  in  1  and  2 
family  structures. 

Erie 


Buffalo  City 
Lackawanna  City 
Cheektowaga  Town 


61,431  Controls  removed  by  1933 

51,629  State  Rent  Act.  Controls 
2,458  restored  by  local  option  in 
1,344  the  cities  of  Buffalo  and 
Lackawanna,  and  the  town 
of  Cheektowaga.  Recontrol 
did  not  include  1  family 
and  owner-occupied  2  fam- 
ily structures  since  this  was 
prohibited  by  the  1933 
State  Rent  Act. 


Jefferson 


Watertown  City 
Adams  Town 
Alexandria  Town 
Antwerp  Town 
Brownville  Town 
Champion  Town 
Clayton  Town 
Hounsfield  Town 
Le  Ray  Town 
Pamelia  Town 
Philadelphia  Town 
Rutland  Town 
Watertown  Town 
Wilna  Town 


9,775 
6,973 


2,802 


Controls  continued  by  1933 
State  Rent  Act. 
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County 
Monroe 


OxNONDAGA 


Cities  and  Towns 

Rochester  City 
Brighton  Town 
Greece  Town 
Irondequoit  Town 


1955  State  and  Local 
Rental  Units  Legislation  Affecting 
Controlled  Control  Status 

30,140  Controls  continued,  except 

29,068  jar  1  family  and  2  family 
owner-occupied  structures, 
1,072  by  the  1933  State  Rent  Act. 
In  the  city  of  Rochester, 
owner-occupied  3,  4,  3  and 
6  family  structures  decon- 
trolled by  action  of  the 
City  Council,  effective 
April  1,  1936. 


Nassau 

23.915 

Glen  Cove  City 

1,418 

Controls  continued,  except 

Long  Beach  City 

8,598 

for  1  family  and  2  family 

Hempstead  Town 

owner-occupied  structures. 

North  Hempstead  Town 

13.899 

by  the  1933  State  Rent  Act. 

Oyster  Bay  Tow^n 

Oneida 

15,620 

Rome  City 

2,691 

SherriU  City 

156 

Utica  City 

11,931 

Augusta  Town 

Bridgewater  Town 

Deerfield  Town 

Floyd  Town 

Controls  continued,  except 

Kirkland  Town 

for  1  family  and  2  family 

Marcy  Town 

owner-occupied  structures. 

Marshall  Town 

by  the  1933  State  Rent  Act. 

New  Hartford  Town 

842 

Paris  Town 

Sangerfield  Town 

Trenton  Town 

Vernon  Town 

Verona  Town 

Westmoreland  Town 

Whitestone  Town 

Syracuse  City 
Camillus  Town 
Cicero  Town 
Clay  Town 
De  Witt  Town 
Elbridge  Town 
Fabius  Town 
Geddes  Town 
Lafayette  Town 
Lysander  Town 
^lanlius  Town 
Marcellus  Town 
Onondaga  Town 
Otisco  Town 
Pompey  Town 
Salina  Town 
Skaneateles  Town 
Spafford  Town 
Tully  Town 
Van  Buren  Town 


31.998 
29.269 


2,729 


Controls  continued,  except 
for  1  family  and  2  family 
owner-occupied  structures, 
by  the  1933  State  Rent  Act. 
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1933  State  and  Local 


Rental  Units 

Legislation  Affecting 

County 

Cities  and  Towns 

Controlled 

Control  Status 

Rensselaer 

14,948 

Troy  City 

12,009 

Rensselaer  City 

1,515 

Controls  continued  by  1933 

Brunswick  Town 

State  Rent  Act. 

East  Greenbush  Town 

Hoosick  Town 

1,424 

North  Greenbush  Town 

Rockland 

5,499 

Clarkstown  Town 

Controls  continued  by  1933 

Haverstraw  Town 

■ 

State  Rent  Act. 

Orangetown  Town 

1 

St.  Lawrence 

9,787 

Ogdensburg  City 

5,023 

Brasher  Town 

Canton  Town 

_ 

Clifton  Town 

Edwards  Town 

Fine  Town 

Fowler  Town 

Gouverneur  Town 

Controls  continued  by  1933 

Hermon  Town 

State  Rent  Act. 

Lisbon  Town 

4,764 

Louisville  Town 

Madrid  Town 

Massena  Town 

Morristown  Town 

Norfolk  Town 

Oswegatchie  Town 

Potsdam  Town 

Stockholm  Town 

Waddington  Town 

Schenectady 

9,872 

Schenectady  City 

9,496 

Controls  continued,  except 

Glenville  Town             ] 

for  1  family  and  2  family 

Niskayuna  Town 

376 

owner-occupied  structures, 

Princetown  Town 

by  the  1933  State  Rent  Act. 

Rotterdam  Town           J 

Suffolk 

Babylon  Town 
Brookhaven  Town 
Huntington  Town 
Islip  Town 

Southhampton  Town^ 
Southold  Town 

a  Exclusive  of  Village  of  Southampton. 


16,800 


Controls  removed  by  1933 
1  (  800     -^^^^^   Rent   Act.    Controls 
'  restored  by  local  option  in 

towns. 


Ulster 


Kingston  City 


Controls  removed  by  1933 

4,780  State  Rent  Act.    Controls 

restored  in  city  of  Kingston 

by  vote  of  City  Council, 
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19^^  State  and  Local 

Rental  Units 

Legislation   Affecting 

County 

Cities  and  Towns 

Controlled 

Control  Status 

Westchester 

89,074 

Mount  Vernon  City 

13,817 

New  Rochelle  City 

8,278 

Peekskill  City 

2,737 

Rye  City 

891 

White  Plains  City 

7,386 

Yonkers  City 

28,720 

Cortlandt  Town 

Eastchester  Town 

Greenburgh  Town 

Harrison  Town 

Mamaroneck  Town 

Controls  continued  b)  1933 

Mount  Kisco  Village 

State  Rent  Act. 

Mount  Pleasant  Town 

27,245 

New  Castle  Town 

North  Castle  Town 

Ossining  Town 

Pelham  Town 

Rye  Town 

Scarsdale  Town 

Yorktown  Town 

New  York  City 

1.852.407 

New  York  (Man.) 

671,358 

Bronx 

344,996 

Controls  continued  by  1933 

Kings  (Bklyn.) 

583,981 

State  Rent  Act. 

Queens 

229,841 

Richmond 

22,231 
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MewVoj^K.  State 


fyd  Control  Ai  n<? 
Endo{I9S5. 


%  Black.  Arear 
Are  ConirolIeJ, 

OSha  Jed  Arear 
Are  Conirolled 
Except  -for^ 
1  Family  c2/ami}y 

Owner  Occupied^ 
Sfruciurer..^ 


The  1955  Legislature  voted  to  lift  rent  controls  completely 
in  17  counties  containing  220,500  rent  controlled  units.  All 
decontrolled  counties  were  given  the  right  to  continue  controls 
if  local  legislative  bodies  so  desired.  However,  the  Act  forbade 
recontrol  of  one-family  and  owner-occupied  two-family  houses 
in  Erie  and  Niagara  Counties.  Of  the  17  counties  completely 
decontrolled,  large  parts  of  Erie,  Dutchess,  Ulster  and  Suffolk 
Counties  exercised  local  option  to  restore  controls. 
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REGULATION  CHANGES 
AND  POLICY  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  1955 


Revision  of  Regulations 

The  Commission  adopted  the  following  amendments  to  the  regulations: 

Commercial  Studio  Abuses. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  of  the  devices  to  escape  control  was  the  renting 
of  vacant  apartments  ostensibly  for  studios  or  for  commercial  or  profes- 
sional use.  Actually  the  premises  were  to  be  used  for  residential  purposes. 
The  landlord  fixed  the  rent  at  whatever  the  traffic  would  bear.  Evasions 
were  facilitated  by  obtaining  affidavits  from  tenants  swearing  they  would 
use  the  housing  for  commercial  purposes.  Thousands  of  dwellings  were 
able  to  escape  control  because  there  was  no  requirement  that  the  Commis- 
sion be  notified  of  the  change.  The  regulations  were  amended  to  require 
prior  approval  by  the  Commission  before  the  maximum  rent  for  a  unit  may 
be  suspended  by  reason  of  the  tenant's  actual  commercial  use  of  the  unit. 
As  a  result  of  this  amendment  there  has  been  a  sharp  curtailment  of  this 
practice. 

The  Furnished  Apartment  Device, 

Some  landlords  developed  a  method  of  collecting  rent  for  a  furnished 
apartment  even  though  the  tenant  was  supplying  his  own  furniture.  A 
tenant  seeking  to  rent  a  vacant  "furnished"  apartment  was  compelled  to  sign 
a  "request"  that  the  landlord  remove  the  furniture  to  permit  the  tenant  to 
install  his  own.  The  regulations  were  amended  to  prohibit  the  collection 
of  a  furnished  apartment  rent  where  the  tenant  is  not  actually  given  the 
use  of  furniture  supplied  by  the  landlord. 
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Abuses  in  Hotels. 

Hotels  in  Buffalo  and  New  York  City  are  subject  to  only  a  limited  form 
of  control  in  that  vacancies  automatically  become  decontrolled.  Due  to  the 
financial  advantage  to  a  hotel  owner  of  such  decontrol,  some  controlled 
tenants  have  been  subjected  to  devious  pressures  to  move.  The  most  com- 
mon of  these  pressures  is  the  failure  to  supply  requisite  services.  In  addition, 
many  of  the  so-called  hotels  were  nothing  more  than  rooming  houses.  The 
term  "hotel"  has  been  redefined  by  the  regulations  to  include  only  establish- 
ments which  furnish  the  requisite  services  customarily  supplied  by  hotels 
and  which  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  local  authorities 
having  jurisdiction  over  hotels. 

Unfair  Practices  in  Cooperatives. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  most  technical  of  the  Commission's 
problems,  with  the  dollar  stakes  in  the  Commission's  rulings  running  into 
millions.  The  legal  questions  were  complex  and  many  have  been  thrown 
into  the  appellate  courts.  Previous  regulations  encouraged  the  widespread 
growth  of  promoter-sponsored  "cooperatives"  in  the  luxury  and  upper 
middle-class  income  groups  by  permitting  pressures  on  tenants  to  compel 
them  to  purchase  their  apartments.  After  prolonged  conferences  with  land- 
lord and  tenant  groups,  and  surveys  and  studies  by  the  Commission,  regu- 
lations were  issued  which  should  eliminate  promoter  pressures  while  at  the 
same  time  permitting  the  organization  of  bona-fide  cooperatives. 

The  Illegal  Rooming  House  Racket. 

Many  owners  of  single  family  dwellings  have  been  converting  these 
homes  illegally  into  multiple  family  occupancy  and  charging  exorbitant 
rents  for  the  illegal  accommodations.  The  regulations  were  amended  to 
limit  the  total  of  such  rents  to  the  amount  formerly  received  for  single 
family  occupancy.  However,  allowance  was  made  for  any  additional  im- 
provements and  services  provided  in  the  illegally  converted  rooming  houses. 
Rents  will  be  restored  when  the  conversion  is  legalized. 

The  Rooming  House  Lock-Out  Racket. 

Rooming  house  tenants  may  be  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  on 
three  days'  notice.  Frequently,  unscrupulous  rooming  house  operators  have 
used  an  alleged  non-payment  of  rent  as  a  device  to  lock-out  tenants.  This 
three  day  notice  would  include  Saturdays  and  Sundays  and  for  practical 
purposes  the  tenant  would  have  only  one  day  within  which  to  seek  guidance 
from  the  Commission.  Before  the  Commission  would  be  advised  of  the 
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subterfuge  the  eviction  was  very  often  an  accomplished  fact.  The  regula- 
tions were  amended  so  that  the  day  of  service  and  Sunday  are  excluded  in 
computing  the  three  day  period. 

The  Apartment  Conversion  Device. 

Formerly,  an  order  decontrolling  new  housing  accommodations  result- 
ing from  a  conversion  would  be  made  effective  as  of  the  date  of  first 
renting  or  the  completion  date  of  the  conversion,  whichever  was  earlier. 
Some  unscrupulous  operators  would  rent  portions  of  an  existing  apartment 
at  exorbitant  rents,  but  would  do  no  work  until  enough  money  had  been 
collected  from  the  tenant  to  finance  the  conversion.  Then  the  conversion 
would  be  done  and  the  order  of  the  Commission  would  have  the  effect  of 
validating  the  overcharges.  The  regulations  were  amended  to  prevent  this. 
The  decontrol  order  is  now  made  effective  as  of  the  date  of  the  completion 
of  the  conversion. 

Successive  Statutory  Lease  Increases. 

Landlords  formerly  would  require  new  tenants  to  sign  leases  for  several 
years  with  successive  15  per  cent  increases.  The  regulations  were  amended 
to  provide  that  in  such  cases,  a  tenant  may  cancel  a  lease  after  the  first 
two  years  of  its  term  where  the  lease  is  for  a  period  greater  than  the  two 
years  specified  in  the  statute. 

Brokerage  Fee  Racket. 

The  regulations  were  amended  in  order  to  clarify  the  Commission's 
policy  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  a  broker's  fee  by  a  tenant.  It  is  per- 
missible for  a  tenant  to  pay  a  commission  to  a  broker  only  where  he  is 
actually  hired  by  the  tenant  to  find  an  apartment  for  him.  The  receipt  of  a 
commission  from  a  tenant  under  any  other  circumstances  is  now  specifically 
prohibited  by  regulation. 

Demolition  for  New  Housing:  New  Conditions. 

The  Commission,  after  making  a  study  of  the  conditions  and  holding  a 
public  hearing  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  certificates  of  eviction 
for  the  purpose  of  demolishing  existing  housing  and  creating  new  housing, 
found  that  the  previously  allowed  three-month  period  was  too  short  and 
that  moving  expenses,  increased  rentals,  etc.,  caused  financial  hardship  to 
tenants.  The  regulations  were  amended  to  extend  the  three-month  period 
to  six  months  and  to  require  the  landlord  to  pay  a  stipend  of  from  $150.00 
to  $500.00,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  apartment,  to  the  tenant  as  a 
condition  to  the  commencement  of  court  proceedings. 
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Other  Policy  Developments 

In  addition  to  policy  changes  effected  by  revision  of  the  regulations,  the 
Commission  tightened  enforcement  within  the  limits  of  existing  regula- 
tions to  effectuate  the  stated  purposes  of  the  Rent  Act.  Particularly  worthy 
of  special  mention  arc: 

Urban  Redevelopment  Projects  Under  Title  I  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  of  1949. 

Maintenance  was  substantially  neglected  in  many  tenements  awaiting 
demolition  as  part  of  Title  I  Urban  Redevelopment  Projects.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  tenants  were  paying  rent,  little  action  had  been  taken  to 
assure  even  minimum  compliance  with  basic  health  and  safety  standards. 

This  Commission  moved  to  correct  these  conditions  by  reducing  rents 
where  lack  of  services  or  facilities  warranted.  After  communications  from 
Commissioner  Robert  Moses,  numerous  conferences  with  site  sponsors,  city 
agencies  and  civic  groups,  a  new  maintenance  policy  was  evolved.  Designed 
to  eliminate  conditions  hazardous  to  health  and  safety,  it  has  the  support 
of  all  parties  and  agencies  concerned,  both  private  and  public. 

Under  the  new  policy,  14  conditions  are  declared  to  be  hazardous  and 
the  developer  must  correct  them  without  delay  or  suffer  substantial  rent 
reductions.  The  City  agreed  to  make  immediate  inspections  and  compel 
compliance  with  the  new  regulations  and  orders.  As  to  items  that  are  not 
hazardous,  the  sponsors  will  either  move  expeditiously  to  demolish  the 
buildings,  or  make  repairs  and  give  services  in  return  for  the  rent  they 
collect. 

Cooperation  with  Local  Authorities. 

The  New  York  City  Department  of  Welfare  requires  documented  evi- 
dence of  the  legal  maximum  rents  for  each  housing  accommodation  occu- 
pied by  a  relief  recipient.  The  Welfare  Department  of  necessity  relies 
upon  the  Rent  Commission  for  this  information.  Where,  as  is  frequently 
found,  accommodations  are  not  registered,  lengthy  proceedings  are  neces- 
sary. Although  the  case  load  of  this  type  of  proceeding  is  hea\7,  the 
Commission  has,  because  of  the  impact  of  these  cases  on  the  relief  budgets 
of  the  city  and  state,  established  a  standard  policy  to  expedite  cases  involv- 
ing Welfare  clients  where  necessary. 

Relations  with  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Housing  and  Buildings 
afford  another  example  of  the  Commission's  cooperation  with  local  officials. 
Since  January  1,  1955,  requests  have  been  filed  by  that  department  for  the 
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Commission  drastically  to  reduce  rents  in  626  buildings  (involving  over 
10,500  rental  units)  where  landlords  have  failed  to  remove  serious  viola- 
tions placed  by  the  Department.  These  cases  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mission after  the  landlords  were  convicted  in  the  Magistrates'  Court  for 
failure  to  remove  the  violations;  subsequently  7,436  or  71  per  cent  of  the 
referrals  had  reported  violations  removed.  The  powers  of  the  Rent  Com- 
mission constitute  another  enforcement  tool  for  use  by  local  authorities 
in  compelling  landlords  to  comply  with  local  building  standards.  Similar 
results  were  achieved  in  Buffalo  and  Syracuse,  where  joint  inspection  pro- 
grams by  the  Commission  and  the  local  authorities  were  initiated. 

Revision  of  Rental  Value  Schedules. 

The  previous  schedule  of  rental  values  for  increases  in  ser\"ice  or  equip- 
ment furnished  to  tenants  was  revised  to  remove  uncertaint}'  which  had 
previously  existed  in  regard  to  a  number  of  items,  and  in  some  cases  to 
remove  the  incentive  to  add  unnecessar)^  items  of  equipment  to  vacant 
apartments,  where  the  consent  of  the  new  tenant  to  the  increase  is  not 
required. 
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WHY   RENT   CONTROL? 

The  vital  importance  of  rent  control  in  New  York  State  is 
clearly  illustrated  by  the  following  charts.  Average  wages  have 
increased  substantially  since  1950  (Chart  1).  However,  rents 
for  new  non-luxury  apartments  built  in  recent  years  (Chart  2) 
have  outstripped  the  ability  of  the  average  family  to  pay  these 
rents.  Effective  rent  control  (Chart  3)  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  average  family  to  keep  the  cost  of  housing  within  reasonable 
family  budget  limits. 

A  major  part  of  the  housing  problem  in  New  York  City 
(Chart  4)  and  other  communities  in  the  state  has  been  the  low 
volume  of  new  construction.  Until  the  supply  of  housing  is  sub- 
stantially increased,  rent  control  must  fight  a  rear-guard  action 
to  keep  the  cost  of  housing  in  line  with  other  consumer  costs. 
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PRINCIPAL  OFFICE  STAFF  SECTIONS 


Program  Analysts  Section 


The  philosophy  which  animated  the  new  administration  was  embodied 
in  a  new  unit — The  Program  Analysis  Section.  This  unit  was  to  engage  in 
fact-finding  and  scientific  analysis  to  guide  policy-making.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  section  and  its  staffing  with  professional  economists  symbolized 
the  conviction  of  the  new  Rent  Administrator  that  careful  surveys  and 
impartial  studies — not  guesswork — should  be  the  basis  for  making  decisions. 
This  approach  was  confirmed  after  the  Rent  Administrator  had  completed 
a  field  trip  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  many  communities  under  his  juris- 
diction. The  heavy  responsibility  of  having  intimate  and  detailed  knowledge 
of  housing  and  rental  conditions  in  each  of  these  communities  became 
clear  as  a  result  of  this  tour.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Program 
Analysis  Section,  which  assists  the  Rent  Administrator  in  a  stafl^  capacity, 
as  follows: 

Provides  essential  data,  such  as  vacancy  ratios  by  community  and  by 
class  of  property; 
Conducts  field  surveys ; 
Prepares  special  studies ; 

Participates  in  policy  meetings  of  the  Commission,  recommends  policy, 
and  traces  the  consequences  of  new  policy ; 
Represents  the  Commission  in  inter-agency  research  projects. 
The  following  studies,  among  others,  were  undertaken  during  1955: 
1 .    Development  of  occupancy  and  vacancy  surveys  of  four  upstate  cities 
— Buffalo,  Rochester,  Schenectady  and  Albany.  Comprehensive  field 
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data  were  collected  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  under 
contract  with  the  Rent  Commission.  The  Program  Analysis  Section 
tabulated  and  evaluated  this  material,  and  made  field  surveys  to 
obtain  supplementary  information. 
Preliminary  reports  on  the  results  of  these  surveys  and  a  background 
review  of  the  general  housing  situations  in  the  Rochester  Standard  Metro- 
politan Area  entitled,  Rochester  Hous/ng  Situation:  April  19^^,  were 
released  during  the  year.  A  monograph,  People,  Housing  and  Rent  Control 
in  Buffalo,  was  published  in  April  1956.  This  report  analyzes  the  economic 
and  housing  situation  in  the  Buffalo  Standard  Metropolitan  Area.  The 
characteristics  of  the  rental  housing  inventory  of  the  City  of  Buffalo  and  its 
occupants  are  examined  in  detail.  Similar  reports  based  on  survey  findings 
are  scheduled  for  release  later  in  1956  for  Rochester,  Schenectady  and 
Albany. 

2.  Studies  of  demolition,  new  construction  and  the  displacement  of 
tenants  in  relation  to  the  eviction  regulations  of  the  Commission: 
Tenant  Displacement  by  Neiv  Development  in  Manhattan;  New 
Insights  into  the  Housing  Situation  in  Manhattan;  Staff  Report  on 
Tenant  Displacement  by  Residential  Construction  in  New  York  City. 

These  reports  and  a  public  hearing  conducted  on  November  16, 
1955,  provided  the  basis  for  major  amendments  to  the  regulations 
governing  evictions. 

3.  A  vacancy  study  of  high  rental  apartments  in  New  York  City.  This 
analyzed  vacancies  in  10,000  dwelling  units,  and  determined  the 
vacancy  rate  by  control  status  for  units  renting  for  $200  or  more  a 
month  in  large  apartment  houses.  Collaterally,  an  evaluation  of  the 
arguments  for  and  against  decontrol  of  higher  rental  housing  was 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Oflice  of  Counsel. 

4.  Early  in  1955,  following  a  series  of  fires  causing  death  and  injuries 
to  scores  of  persons.  Governor  Harriman  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  problem  and  formulate  a  plan  to  minimize  fires  trace- 
able to  inadequate  heating  systems.  The  State  Rent  Administrator, 
as  a  member  of  this  committee,  directed  the  Program  Analysis  Section 
to  study  the  problem  as  it  related  to  housing  in  both  New  York  City 
and  the  state  as  a  whole. 

A  comprehensive  study  entitled  Oil  Space  Heaters:  A  Public  Prob- 
lem in  New  York  State  was  prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Safety  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  preparing  appropriate 
legislative  and  administrative  remedies. 

The  Rent  Administrator  also  worked  very  closely  with  New  York 
City  officials  in  developing  legislation  banning  kerosene  heaters  and 
requiring  installation  of  central  heating  systems.  Reports  were  pre- 
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pared  on  the  number  of  buildings  and  families  that  would  be  affected, 
the  increase  in  rents  and  housing  costs,  and  the  importance  of  the 
city's  tax  abatement  program  in  holding  down  rent  increases  for 
such  improvements. 

Preparation  of  a  report,  Incomes  and  Ability  to  Pay  for  Housing  of 
Nonwhite  Families  in  Neiv  York  State.  This  investigation  was  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  the  Governor's  Committee  on  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Metcalf-Baker  Law  (Finletter  Committee). 
The  need  for  A  Comprehensive  Housing  Survey  of  Neiv  York  City 
in  19^^  was  carefully  documented  in  a  detailed  prospectus.  This 
document  was  distributed  to  public  agencies  and  civic  groups  which 
have  a  primary  interest  in  the  field.  This  study  has  served  as  the  basis 
for  continuing  discussions  on  undertaking  the  project. 


Public  Information  Section 


Aside  from  promoting  understanding  and  appreciation  for  the  aims  and 
administration  of  rent  control,  the  chief  function  of  this  office  is  to  advise 
the  public  of  its  rights  under  the  Act  and  disseminate  information  about 
new  policies,  amendments  to  the  regulations,  etc.  To  accomplish  this,  a 
broad  publicity  and  educational  program  was  executed  in  1955. 

Publicity 

The  advent  of  the  new  administration  and  the  institution  of  a  dynamic 
rent  control  program  was  accompanied  by  greater  publicity.  Clippings  on 
file  indicate  that  newspaper  space  given  to  the  activities  of  the  rent  agency 
in  1955  totalled  over  5,000  column  inches  as  against  less  than  2,000  inches 
in  the  previous  year.  Newspaper  releases  sent  out  totalled  more  than  twice 
the  number  in  the  previous  year. 

In  line  with  the  administration's  aim  to  tighten  and  maintain  rent  controls 
in  all  areas  beset  by  a  tight  housing  supply,  the  State  Rent  Administrator 
toured  upstate  cities,  alerting  civic  groups  and  officials  to  the  dangers 
involved  in  further  weakening  of  the  Rent  Control  Act.  His  efforts  were 
widely  publicized  throughout  the  state,  via  press,  radio  and  television. 

Numerous  amendments  to  the  regulations,  administrative  opinions  and 
intra-office  bulletins  promulgated  by  the  State  Rent  Administrator  during 
1955  were  widely  publicized  so  that  both  landlords  and  tenants  might 
become  familiar  with  policy  changes  involved. 
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Some  of  the  news  releases  which  received  particularly  good  press  cover- 
age concerned  regulation  amendments  designed  to  curb  such  law  evasions 
as  commercial  and  professional  leases  for  residential  apartments ;  furnished 
apartments  with  little  or  no  furniture;  hotels  that  were  actually  rooming 
houses ;  unfair  practices  in  cooperatives  and  illegal  rooming  houses. 

Public  Education 

Because  of  their  legalistic  nature,  the  Rent  Control  Law  and  the  regu- 
lations stemming  from  it  require  simple,  easily  understood  interpretation 
to  the  public.  The  information  and  education  program  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  a  public  well  informed  of  its  rights  and  obligations  under 
the  law  will  greatly  facilitate  and  bolster  the  administration  of  rent  controls. 
More  concretely,  an  informed  public  acts  as  a  curb  to  evasions  of  the  law, 
has  a  better  understanding  of  administrative  problems  and  aids  faster  proc- 
essing of  cases  by  correctly  preparing  and  filing  application  forms. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  conferences  with  landlord 
and  tenant  organizations,  professional  groups  such  as  the  Bar  Association 
Committee  on  Real  Estate,  and  government  agencies.  An  experimental 
landlord-tenant  conciliation  program  was  launched,  with  the  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  New  York  City  volunteering  the  services  of  panel  members. 
A  three-session  seminar,  attended  by  more  than  150  representatives  of  civic, 
labor  and  religious  organizations,  was  given. 

In  response  to  the  suggestions  of  civic  groups,  the  Commission  tested 
the  practicality  of  keeping  two  New  York  City  offices  open  in  the  evenings, 
but  the  number  of  applicants  was  found  to  be  too  small  to  warrant  con- 
tinuance of  this  service. 

Highlights  of  the  education  program  during  the  past  year  were: 

1.  Weekly  broadcasts  in  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer  on  Rent 
Control  over  Municipal  Station  WNYC,  WLIB,  and  several  other 
stations. 

2.  Preparation  of  radio  spot  announcements  on  rent  control  problems 
for  distribution  by  the  State  Radio  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

3.  Dissemination  of  news  releases,  amendments  to  regulations  and 
other  informational  material  to  a  mailing  list  of  more  than  3,000  real 
estate  operators,  banks,  and  civic,  labor,  and  veterans  organizations. 

4.  Appearances  by  the  State  Rent  Administrator  on  radio  and  TV  pro- 
grams centered  on  various  phases  of  rent  control  problems. 

5.  Preparation  of  a  pamphlet,  The  Big  Four  Questions  in  Rent  Control, 
primarily  for  tenants. 

6.  Cooperation  with  rent  clinics  established  by  Spanish-speaking  groups. 
Distribution  of  advisory  bulletins  translated  into  Spanish  and  Italian. 
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7.  Replying  to  numerous  inquiries  concerning  rent  control  regulations. 
Such  inquiries  are  made  by  correspondence  and  over  the  telephone. 

8.  Preparing  answers  to  about  2,500  Rent  Control  questions  for  the 
New  York  Post  which  ran  a  Question  and  Answer  series  over  a 
three-month  period. 


Administrative  Section 


In  addition  to  routine  housekeeping  functions  involving  budget,  per- 
sonnel, purchase  and  office  management,  significant  accomplishments  dur- 
ing 1955  were: 

Reorganization 

The  Summer  and  Fall  of  1955  brought  a  major  reorganization  of  posi- 
tions and  personnel.  Decontrol  of  certain  Upstate  communities  and  the 
resultant  closing  of  several  offices  necessitated  considerable  shifting  of 
personnel  so  as  to  retain  the  services  of  experienced  people  wherever 
possible. 

The  position  of  State  Deputy  Rent  Administrator  in  charge  of  Operations 
was  established  in  the  principal  office  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  and 
standardizing  procedures  in  the  local  rent  offices. 

Microfilming 

A  major  task  undertaken  during  1955  was  the  microfilming  of  registra- 
tions of  rooming  houses  in  the  metropolitan  New  York  area.  Many  of 
these  registrations,  which  number  in  the  tens  of  thousands,  date  back  to 
1943.  Microfilming  was  undertaken  in  order  to  safeguard  and  permanently 
record  the  facts  on  such  registrations.  To  date  25,000  rooming  house  regis- 
trations have  been  filmed  in  one  office.  The  equipment  involved  will  be 
rotated  through  the  various  offices  until  the  task  is  completed — probably 
in  mid-1956. 
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Personnel 

There  are  approximately  770  positions  allocated  to  the  Commission. 
During  the  year  there  were  83  promotions,  and  209  new  appointments 
due  to  resignation  and  other  causes.  This  represents  a  change  in  status 
for  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  agenq-'s  personnel.  Because  of  the 
high  turnover  rate,  a  great  deal  of  the  Personnel  unit's  time  was  occupied 
attempting  to  maintain  an  adequate  working  force.  Other  activities  included 
the  planning  and  development  of  specifications  in  connection  with  the 
reorganization  plan;  liaison  functions  with  the  Department  of  Civil  Serv- 
ice; contribution  to  the  Personnel  Council;  expansion  of  information  and 
counseling  service  to  employees;  and  initial  development  of  a  proposed 
grievance  procedure  for  employees. 

Budget 

This  office  aided  as  adviser  and  representative  of  the  Rent  Administra- 
tor on  budgetar)'  matters.  Such  tasks  as  the  relocation  of  offices,  necessary 
repair  work,  the  undertaking  of  various  surveys  were  made  possible  only 
by  maximum  efficiency  in  the  utilization  of  budgeted  funds. 
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PRINCIPAL  OFFICE  OPERATING  SECTIONS 


Litigation  Section 

The  Office  of  General  Counsel,  is  charged  with  a  variety  of  duties,  fore- 
most of  which  is  the  responsibility  to  sustain  the  legality  and  validity 
of  administrative  rulings  of  the  Commission.  The  performance  oi  this 
function  necessarily  exposes  the  philosophy  and  broad  policies  of  the 
Commission  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  body  empowered  to  annul  them.  General 
Counsel  is,  in  a  sense,  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  Rent  Commission. 
Presentation  of  written  and  oral  argument  to  the  Court  is  designed  not 
only  to  develop  legal  precedent  but  also  to  set  forth,  frankly  and  cogently, 
the  economic,  social  and  sociological  factors  which  support  a  challenged 
administrative  act. 

While  the  bulk  of  General  Counsel's  activity  is  the  defense  in  the  courts 
of  the  validity  of  specific  administrative  rulings,  a  ver)-  considerable  por^ 
tion  of  the  work  lies  in  other  directions.  General  Counsel  advises  the 
Administrator  on  the  legality  of  proposed  legislation,  regulations  and 
official  opinions.  He  advises  the  Administrator  on  the  effect  of  state  and 
city  statutes  connected  with  administrative  and  procedural  matters  involv- 
ing the  Commission,  such  as  the  various  local  and  state  multiple  dwelling 
laws,  and  the  new  legislation  in  New  York  City  which  will  compel  the 
installation  of  central  heat  and  hot  water  in  cold  water  flats.  He  issues 
interpretations  of  existing  legislation  and  regulations  both  to  the  general 
public  and  to  the  staff  of  the  Commission. 

Frequently  Counsel  has  intervened  in  private  litigation  when  a  signifi- 
cant issue  affecting  the  rent  control  statute  is  involved,  especially  when  a 
clear  enunciation  of  a  principle  in  the  form  of  judicial  opinion  would 
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have  a  salutary  affect  upon  the  enforcement  of  rent  control.  In  this  area,  to 
a  necessarily  limited  degree,  General  Counsel  helps  police  the  statute. 

The  ease  with  which  a  landlord  or  tenant  can  seaire  judicial  review  is 
a  very  important  feature  of  the  state  system  of  residential  rent  control. 
After  the  Administrator  has  issued  an  order  and  opinion  following  a 
protest  by  a  landlord  or  tenant  against  a  Local  Rent  Office  order,  pro- 
ceedings may  be  instituted  in  the  Supreme  Court  under  the  provisions 
of  Article  78  of  the  Civil  Practice  Act.  Thereafter,  appeals  may  be  carried 
to  the  Appellate  Division  and,  finally,  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

By  and  large,  the  courts  have  sustained  the  broad  policy  decisions  made 
by  the  Commission  in  the  administration  of  rent  control  and  have  helped 
to  settle  and  to  clarify  many  of  the  complicated  issues  of  landlord  and  tenant 
relationships  under  the  law.  However,  these  proceedings  for  review  of 
administrative  actions  under  Article  78  are  only  a  portion  of  the  litigation 
work  carried  on  in  this  office.  The  Act  gives  the  Administrator  the  author- 
ity to  seek  affirmative  action  by  way  of  injunction  or  criminal  referral  to 
compel  compliance  with  the  Act  and  regulations  and  to  punish  violators. 
Actions  have  also  been  brought  for  damages  involving  overcharges,  col- 
lection of  bonuses  and  other  monetary  evasions  of  the  rent  laws. 

The  Office  of  General  Counsel  prepares  and  issues  a  monthly  Uti^ation 
New  Letter.  This  a  compilation  of  the  more  important  cases  which  have 
been  decided  by  the  courts  both  at  Special  Term  and  in  the  appellate  courts. 
This  news  letter  is  distributed  to  personnel  of  the  Commission  so  that 
they  may  keep  abreast  of  all  court  decisions  affecting  the  rent  law.  Plans 
are  under  way  to  make  this  available  also  to  the  bar  associations  and  to 
persons  who  may  be  interested  in  our  program. 

A  project  was  begun  to  annotate  all  of  the  court  decisions  which  have 
been  handed  down  since  the  Act  became  effective  on  May  1,  1950.  The 
annotation  will  be  both  by  section  of  the  regulations  and  by  subject 
matter  of  the  various  decisions.  When  completed,  it  will  be  kept  up-to-date 
and  will  be  available  for  inspection  not  only  by  members  of  the  Commis^ 
sions  but  by  attorneys  who  may  be  interested  in  rent  matters. 

During  1955,  784  "Article  78"  proceedings  were  brought  against  the 
Commission.  The  majority  of  these  cases  related  to  large  multiple  dwellings. 
In  the  same  period,  court  determinations  were  as  follows:  524  affirmances, 
36  refusals,  296  cases  referred  back  for  consideration — most  of  them  at 
the  Commission's  own  request. 

During  the  same  period,  General  Counsel  brought  134  miscellaneous 
actions  against  violator-landlords.  These  involved  injunctions,  proceed- 
ings to  stop  illegal  evictions  and  lockouts,  intervention  in  numerous  cases 
involving  the  rent  laws  where,  although  the  Commission  was  not  a  party 
to  the  action,  a  regulation  or  opinion  of  the  Commission  was  violated  or 
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involved.  Sixt}-nine  cases  were  referred  to  the  district  attorneys  having 
jurisdiction  for  criminal  action  pursuant  to  the  statute.  The  Commission 
has  been  party  to  147  appeals  to  the  Appellate  Division  and  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals:  60  were  affirmed  in  the  Commission's  favor;  in  four  the  Com- 
mission was  overruled ;  eight  cases  were  remitted  back  to  the  Commission ; 
and  75  were  discontinued. 

The  most  important  and  interesting  of  the  matters  which  have  been 
litigated  during  this  past  year  were  the  following: 

Matter  of  Drug  Realty,  Est.,  (Supreme  Court,  New  York  Count)', 
N.Y.L.J.,  4/21/55,  P.  2,  C.  5)  The  principle  was  established  that  Section 
59  of  the  regulations  did  not  authorize  withdrawal  from  the  rental  market 
of  a  substandard  building,  fifty  years  old  and  located  in  a  slum  area,  when 
it  is  shown  that  the  decrepit  condition  resulted  chiefly  from  the  landlord's 
"milking"  operations.  The  court  accepted  the  Commission's  position  that 
violations  of  record  could  be  removed  at  a  relatively  slight  cost  despite 
the  landlord's  claim  that  585,000  would  be  required. 

MATTER  OF  Ebbit  V.  Abrams,  (Supreme  Court,  New  York  County, 
N. Y.L.J. ,  8/22/55,  P.  2,  C.  8)  The  court  upheld  the  Commission's  conten- 
tion that  it  is  reasonable  to  require,  as  stated  in  Section  58  of  the  regulations, 
relocation  of  tenants  as  a  condition  for  granting  a  landlord  certificates  of 
eviction  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  demolition  and  construction  of  com- 
mercial quarters.  Relocation  is  not  required  when  demolition  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  erection  of  additional  housing  accommodations.  The  court 
held  that  the  different  treatment  accorded  landlords  in  these  two  different 
categories  constituted  a  reasonable  classification. 

Matter  of  Archer,  (Supreme  Court,  Bronx  Count)-,  145  N.Y.C.  2nd 
230)  The  principle  was  established  that  an  eviction  certificate  in  a  hardship 
case.  Section  55(1),  may  not  be  granted  if  the  certificate  would  result  in 
the  displacement  of  an  American  citizen  in  favor  of  an  alien  who  came 
into  the  United  States  on  a  student's  temporary  visa.  Even  though  the  facts 
established  in  this  case  would  normally  have  been  sufficient  to  support  a 
finding  of  hardship,  the  Court  upheld  the  Administrator's  position  that 
under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953,  a  sponsor  of  an  immigrant  must 
guarantee  that  he  will  not  displace  any  other  person  from  housing  accommo- 
dations and  the  Administrator  felt  constrained  to  conform  his  administration 
of  the  rent  law  with  the  federal  policy  thus  expressed  in  the  statute.  This 
case  is  an  extension  of  a  similar  principle  established  in  an  earlier  case 
{D'Amico  v.  Abrams,  Supreme  Court,  Queens  County,  N. Y.L.J. ,  4/27/55, 
P.  14,  C  1  &  2)  which  involved  an  immigrant  on  a  permanent  visa. 
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Abrams  ex  rel  Faulk  v.  Syltol  Realty.  (Supreme  Court.  New  York 
County,  N.Y.L.J.,  12/20/55,  Consent  Judgment  entered  12/19/55)  This 
was  an  injunction  action  instituted  by  the  Rent  Commission  to  compel  a 
landlord  to  deliver  possession  of  an  apartment  to  a  tenant  to  whom  he 
had  rented.  We  were  able  to  establish  that  the  landlord  had  completed 
all  of  the  normal  and  usual  steps  involved  in  renting  an  apartment  except 
the  physical  delivery  of  the  lease  to  the  tenant;  thus,  he  had  accepted 
and  cashed  two  checks  given  by  the  tenant  for  securit)'  and  one  month's 
rent;  he  had  verified  and  approved  tenant's  references;  he  had  painted  the 
apartment  in  conformity  with  tenant's  color  specifications ;  he  had  permitted 
the  tenant  entry  to  install  a  telephone  and  to  make  other  minor  repairs; 
he  had  delivered  three  sets  of  keys  to  tenant;  and  he  had  permitted  the 
tenant  to  leave  a  few  personal  belongings  in  the  apartment.  The  landlord's 
agent  intercepted  the  tenant  at  night  when  the  moving  van  containing  the 
tenant's  furniture  was  about  to  be  unloaded.  It  was  understood  by  all 
parties  that  the  reason  was  that  earlier  during  that  day,  the  landlord  had 
learned  that  the  tenant's  husband  was  a  Negro.  A  consent  injunction  was 
obtained  against  the  landlord  to  stop  any  further  violations  of  the  rent 
law.  This  was  done  after  conciliation  between  landlord  and  tenant  provided 
for  a  cash  payment  to  the  tenant,  who  had  in  the  meantime,  secured  other 
living  quarters.  The  Commission's  position  was  that  the  landlord  had 
actually  accepted  the  Faulks  as  tenants  and.  therefore,  without  any  refer- 
ence whatever  to  race  or  any  other  personal  qualifications,  the  landlord 
was  required  under  the  law  to  give  possession. 

A  few  of  the  many  interesting  issues  involved  in  appeal*^  during  the  last 
year  were  the  following: 

People  ex  rel  McGoldrick  r.  Sterling — (283  AD  88)  The  Appel- 
late Division,  First  Department,  held  that  a  statutor}-  tenant  who  was  not 
offered  an  opportunity  to  purchase  the  stock  representing  his  own  apart- 
ment under  a  cooperative  plan  could  not  be  evicted  by  anyone  who  did 
buy  that  stock. 

Matter  of  Lugo  v.  McGoldrick — (285  AD  465)  The  Appellate 
Division,  First  Department,  upheld  the  Commission's  revocation  of  a  cer- 
tificate of  eviction,  upon  a  finding  that  it  had  been  obtained  by  fraud, 
even  though  the  landlord  had  already  received  a  final  order  from  the 
Municipal  Court. 

Matter  of  Malara  v.  McGoldrick — (308  NY  902)  Court  of  Ap- 
peals upheld  the  denial  of  a  certificate  of  eviction  for  a  superintendent, 
where  there  were  less  than  thirteen  apartments  in  the  building  (i.e.,  no 
legal  requirement  for  a  superintendent),  and  the  Commission  found  that 
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a  resident  superintendent  would  he  convenient  to  this  landlord  hut  was 
not  necessary. 

Matter  of  Haberman  p.  McGoldrick — (143  S  2nd  602)  The  Appel- 
late Division,  First  Department,  upheld  the  Commission's  requirement  that 
a  landlord  provide  the  same  amount  of  lobby  protection  as  in  1943,  even 
where  the  protection  in  question  (elevator  operators)  had  been  discon- 
tinued in  1949  by  Federal  order. 

Matter  of  Mathieu  p.  McGoldrick — (286  AD  234)  The  Appellate 
Division,  First  Department,  upheld  the  Commission's  right  to  audit  land- 
lord's books  in  Section  33(5)  cases,  without  the  need  for  independent 
audits  by  the  tenants. 

Matter  of  Lynch  p.  McGoldrick— (N.Y.L.J.,  11/9/55,  P.  7,  C  2) 
The  Appellate  Division,  First  Department,  agreed  with  the  Commission 
that  there  was  no  decontrol  under  Section  9(12)  of  the  regulations,  where 
the  one-year  owner-occupancy  occurred  prior  to  April  1,  1953,  and  not  on 
or  after  that  date. 

Matter  of  Heissenbutal  p.  McGoldrick — (NY  146  S  2nd  647) 
The  Appellate  Division,  Second  Department,  held  that  the  Commission 
may  properly  permit  the  eviction  of  tenants  who  will  not  permit  the  installa- 
tion of  central  heating  by  landlord,  even  though  rent  increases  are  required, 
since  such  installation  is  exempted  from  the  requirement  of  consent  by 
the  Act. 

Matter  of  Fiesta  Realty  r.  McGoldrick-  (284  AD  551 )  The  Ap- 
pellate Division,  First  Department,  held  that  a  landlord  who  put  an  old 
slum  tenement  back  on  the  market  in  the  same  slum  condition  had  not 
made  a  change  from  non-housing  to  housing  use,  warranting  decontrol, 
since  the  building  had  always  been  housing. 

Felton  p.  Leo  Dor— (285  AD  460)  The  Appellate  Division,  First 
Department,  disagreed  with  the  Appellate  Division,  Second  Department 
(Chick  V.  Glassheim),  and  held  that  a  tenant  may  recover  overpayments, 
where  the  Commission  sets  a  rent  under  Section  36  as  of  an  earlier  date, 
for  the  period  between  that  earlier  date  and  the  date  on  which  the  order 
is  actually  issued. 
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Protest  Section 


If  either  party  to  a  rent  control  case  is  dissatisfied  with  a  ruling  of  the 
Local  Rent  Administrator,  he  may  file  a  protest  within  30  days  after  such 
ruling  is  made.  The  law  requires  the  State  Rent  Administrator  to  deter- 
mine the  issues  within  90  days  from  the  date  of  filing  so  that  undue  delay 
may  be  avoided. 

During  the  calendar  year  1955,  a  total  of  8,749  protests  against  orders 
issued  by  Local  Rent  Offices  were  received  at  the  Principal  Office.  These 
cases  involved  31,908  housing  units.  During  the  same  period  8,6l6  cases 
or  26,292  units  were  disposed  of,  leaving  a  December  31,  1955  backlog  of 
1,946  cases.  Eight  per  cent  of  the  processed  protests  were  granted;  57  per 
cent  were  denied,  22  per  cent  returned  to  Local  Rent  Offices  for  reconsidera- 
tion or  modification,  and  13  per  cent  were  rejected  because  of  improper 
filing.  In  1954,  the  distribution  was  similar. 

Significant  protest  decisions  are  disseminated  among  all  Local  Rent 
Offices  by  means  of  a  Protest  Newsletter  which  summarizes  the  facts  and 
contains  the  important  excerpts  of  the  opinion  without  identifying  the  par 
ties  or  the  office  in  which  the  proceeding  originated. 

The  Protest  Section  also  processes  cases  remanded  by  the  Supreme  Court 
for  reconsideration.  Some  of  these  cases,  which  concern  intricate  ques- 
tions on  rent  control,  are  remanded  because  the  Court  desires  further 
exploration  of  certain  issues.  Others  are  remanded  at  the  request  of  the 
commission  because  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  due  process  has 
been  afforded  to  the  parties  and,  therefore  whether  the  order  and  opinion 
represents  a  full  and  proper  determination  of  the  issues. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Commission  to  request  the  Court  to  refer  these 
matters  back  to  the  Commission  for  complete  re-examination.  Careful  hear- 
ings are  then  held  in  these  matters  and  special  care  is  then  taken  in  the 
preparation  of  the  final  orders  and  opinions.  Final  determination  of  re- 
manded cases  is  also  made  within  90  days  from  the  date  of  referral  by 
the  Court. 
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Compliance  Section 


The  Compliance  Section  of  the  Principal  Office  has  a  twofold  function — 
first,  it  processes  cases  involving  bonuses,  fraudulent  leases,  and  illegal  tie- 
in  sales  of  furniture;  and,  second,  it  coordinates  the  actions  of  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Housing  and  Buildings  and  the  various  Local 
Rent  Offices  in  connection  with  referrals  of  properties  whose  owners  have 
been  charged  by  the  department  with  serious  violations  of  municipal  hous- 
ing ordinances. 

The  section  obtains  refunds  for  tenants  who  have  been  forced  to  pay 
bonuses  or  other  illegal  charges  to  landlords  as  a  price  of  securing  badly 
needed  housing  accommodations.  Tenants  who  make  such  complaints  are 
referred  directly  to  the  Principal  Office.  If  the  tenant  is  able  to  support  his 
claim  of  illegal  payment,  the  landlord  is  notified  and  generally  given  an 
opportunity  to  make  repayment;  should  he  refuse,  the  matter  is  then  re- 
ferred to  the  office  of  the  District  Attorney.  Where  a  landlord  is  a  persist- 
ent and  frequent  violator,  the  District  Attorney  will  be  informed  without 
regard  to  any  offer  by  the  landlord  to  repay.  During  1955,  refunds  totaling 
$80,180  were  obtained  for  tenants  in  763  cases. 

In  its  function  as  clearing  house  for  Department  of  Housing  and  Build- 
ings referrals  the  section  receives  from  that  department  notices  of  properties 
having  serious  violations.  These  are  in  turn  referred  to  the  appropriate 
Local  Rent  Office  for  compliance  action,  which  consists  of  a  notice  to  the 
landlord  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  remove  the  violations  or  face  a 
drastic  rent  reduction.  Under  this  program  rents  in  some  extreme  cases 
have  been  reduced  to  $1.00  per  month,  with  the  average  reduction  approxi- 
mating 50  per  cent.  Where  the  landlord  subsequently  removes  the  viola- 
tions the  rents  are  restored  after  certification  by  the  city  Department  of 
Housing  and  Buildings.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  this  rent  reduction 
power  is  a  most  effective  weapon  in  enforcing  the  city's  program  to  elimi- 
nate serious  and  hazardous  conditions  in  run-down  multiple  dwellings. 
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Accounting  Division 

The  regulations  contain  three  sections  permitting  landlords  to  obtain 
rent  adjustments  based  on  the  expenses  of  property  operation.  Increases 
under  these  three  sections — Sections  33(5),  33(6),  and  33(7) — do  not 
require  consent  of  the  tenants  affected. 

Section  33(5)  authorizes  a  landlord  to  apply  for  a  rent  adjustment  to 
bring  the  return  on  his  property  to  an  amount  equal  to  six  per  cent  of  the 
valuation  of  the  property.  "Valuation"  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
is  the  full  valuation,  determined  by  applying  to  the  assessed  valuation  of 
the  property  the  equalization  rate  for  the  particular  city  or  town  as  deter- 
mined by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  and  Assessment.  There  are  four 
specific  situations  set  forth  in  the  statute  where  the  Administrator  may  use 
a  valuation  other  than  the  current  equalized  assessed  valuation;  the  most 
important  of  these  is  the  right  to  use  a  price  established  by  a  sale  occurring 
subsequent  to  March  15,  1951. 

Section  33(6)  is  a  provision  which  permits  a  landlord  who  owns  no 
more  than  four  rental  units  to  apply  through  simplified  procedure  for 
rental  adjustment  on  the  basis  of  cost  increases. 

Section  33(7)  is  patterned  after  Section  33(6)  and  applies  only  to  the 
operators  of  rooming  houses,  controlled  rooms  in  hotels  in  New  York 
City  and  Buffalo,  and  owners  of  cooperative  apartments.  This  method  of 
granting  adjustments  is  an  alternative  to  the  net  return  procedure  because 
of  the  difficult}'  in  establishing  valuation  in  many  of  these  cases. 

Under  all  three  of  these  sections,  there  is  a  requirement  that  the  total 
amount  of  rent  increases  for  which  a  landlord  may  be  eligible  "shall  be 
apportioned  equitably  among  all  the  controlled  housing  accommodations 
in  the  property".  In  making  such  an  apportionment,  full  consideration  is 
given  to  all  previous  adjustments  received  on  particular  units. 

Accountants'  reports  prepared  as  a  result  of  examination  of  landlord  s 
books  and  records  are  available  for  inspection  by  interested  tenants  and  land- 
lord prior  to  the  issuance  of  any  rent  increase  orders.  In  this  way,  tenants 
are  given  a  full  opportunity  to  satisfy  themselves  that  expenses  claimed 
by  a  landlord  for  a  particular  property  were  actually  incurred  and  properly 
chargeable  to  that  propert)^ ;  and  landlords  are  given  information  in  regard 
to  adjustments  by  the  Commission's  accountants. 

A  total  of  2,478  cases  were  forwarded  by  Local  Rent  Offices  to  the  Princi- 
pal Office  Accounting  Division  for  audit  of  income  and  expense  items  dur- 
ing 1955.  Accountants  completed  examination  of  2,227  cases  involving 
23,792  units  during  the  year, 
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SUMMARY  OF  OPERATIONS 


More  Than  One-Half  Million  Applications  Received  and 
Disposed  of  During  1935 

The  14  Local  Rent  Offices  centrally  located  in  various  counties  of  New 
York  Cit}^  and  State  are  the  most  important  cogs  in  the  administration  of 
the  rent  control  program.  These  offices  disposed  of  550,373  landlord-tenant 
applications  during  1955.  A  total  of  581,371  were  docketed.  New  York 
Cit}'  offices  reported  an  aggregate  25,000  increase  in  receipt  of  applications 
over  1954  levels.  Outside  New  York  City,  where  five  offices  were  closed 
during  1955,  a  total  of  7,500  fewer  applications  were  received.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  there  was  a  total  of  88,000  cases  pending. 


Calendar  Year  Operations 
State,  New  York  City,  Outside  N.  Y.  C. 

Actions  Actions              Actions  Pending 

Calendar  Year                                Docketed  Disposed  of  End  of  Year 

1950— Totala 255,363  214,545  40,818 

New  York  City  „ 223,159  186,636  36,523 

Outside  N.  Y.  C 32,204  27,909  4,295 

1951— Total 680,942  655,923  65,837 

New  York  City 575,347  553,603  58,267 

OutsideN.  Y.  C 105,595  102,320  7,570 

1952— Total .._ _ 615,187  634,698  46,326 

New  York  City 523,411  539,433  42,245 

Outside  N.  Y.  C 91,776  95,265  4,081 

1953— Total 572,410  534,201  84,535 

New  York  Cit>' 505,451  467,085  80,611 

OutsideN.  Y.C 66,959  67,116  3,924 

1954— Total  ..^ 563,597  592,909  55,223 

New  York  City  „„ 508,477  536,931  52,157 

OutsideN.  Y.C 55,120  55,978  3,066 

1955— Total „ „ 581,371  550,373  86,221 

New  York  City  .._ 533,840  503,467  82,530 

Outside  N.  Y.  C. 47,531  46,906  3,691 

a  Beginning  May  1st,  1930 
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Receipt  and  Disposition  of  Docketed  Applications 

By  Local  Rent  Office 

Calendar  Years  1955  and  1954 


Area 

Applications 

Received 

1955        1954 

(1)         (2) 

Applications  Disposed   Of 

1955                   1954 

Total       Granted      Denied      Total 

(3)            (4)               (5)            (6) 

Applications 

Pending 

12/31         12/31 

1955          1954 

(7)             (8) 

NEW  YORK  STATE 

581,371 

563,597 

550.373 

449,899 

100,474 

592.909 

86,221 

55,223 

New  York  Ctty 

533,840 

508,477 

503,467 

410.113 

93,354 

536,931 

82.530 

52.157 

Bronx 

131,223 

124,137 

126.257 

112,409 

13,848 

134.440 

17,181 

12.215 

Brooklyn 

134,676 

125,044 

124.458 

101,167 

23,291 

130.537 

20.283 

10,065 

Lower  Manhanan 

135,451 

134,517 

130,178 

105,252 

24,926 

139.667 

23,735 

18.462 

Upper  Manhattan 

78,763 

71,994 

70,738 

49,815 

20.923 

77.368 

15,888 

7,863 

Queens 

51,427 

50,428 

49,684 

39,939 

9.745 

52.565 

5,132 

3,389 

Staten  Island 

2,300 

2.357 

2,152 

1.531 

621 

2.354 

311 

163 

OUTSIDE  N.  Y.  C. 

47,531 

55,120 

46,906 

39,786 

7.120 

55.978 

3,691 

3,066 

Albany 

3,323 

3,363 

3,564 

2,651 

913 

3.561 

118 

359 

Binghamton^ 

0 

710 

0 

0 

0 

739 

0 

0 

Buffalo 

8,917 

11,669 

9,234 

8,146 

1,088 

11,543 

228 

545 

Geneva* 

308 

1,028 

331 

290 

41 

1,040 

0 

23 

Hempstead 

5,010 

4,758 

4,977 

3,644 

1,333 

4,666 

417 

384 

Jamestown* 

66 

5'9 

73 

69 

4 

599 

0 

7 

Niagara  Falls- 

239 

1,347 

278 

194 

84 

1,356 

0 

39 

Poughkeepsie^ 

1,114 

2,462 

1,1-6 

974 

202 

2,482 

0 

62 

Rochester 

3,492 

4,081 

3,574 

2,963 

611 

4,030 

231 

313 

Scheneaady* 

321 

1,279 

403 

310 

93 

1,311 

0 

82 

Syracuse 

3.885 

4.131 

3,768 

3,187 

581 

4,240 

196 

79 

Utica 

1,226 

1,790 

1,254 

1,109 

145 

1,790 

79 

107 

Watenown 

936 

995 

963 

885 

78 

995 

60 

87 

White  Plains 

18,694 

16,928 

17.311 

15,364 

1,947 

17,701 

2,362 

979 

1  Office  closed  Dec.  1. 
'  Office  closed  June  30, 
3  Office  closed  August 

1954 
,  1955 
1.  1955 
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Production  Rate  of  New  York  City  Personnel  Rose  Seven  Per  Cent 

in  1933  Despite  Reduced  Staffs  and  Increased  Volume 

of  Difficult  Cases 

The  33,500  decline  in  total  cases  disposed  of  by  New  York  City  offices 
during  1955  can  be  attributed  to  a  reduction,  in  their  1954  staffs,  of  approxi- 
mately 62  production  employees ;  and  more  significantly  to  the  receipt,  dur- 
ing 1955,  of  substantially  greater  volumes  of  applications  requiring  more 
detailed  and  lengthy  processing. 

During  1955,  there  were  approximately  25,500  more  applications  dock- 
eted in  New  York  City  offices  than  in  1954.  All  of  these  were  of  the 
more  difficult  processing  type. 

Due  to  a  28  per  cent  turnover  in  personnel  and  the  necessary  re-training 
of  examiners,  New  York  City  offices  were  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the 
greater  volume  of  more  difficult  cases.  However,  Tenants'  Complaints  and 
Determination  of  Maximum  rents  still  constituted  the  same  proportion, 
28  per  cent,  of  total  cases  disposed  of  in  1955  as  was  reported  for  1954. 

Moreover,  the  total  number  of  1955  dispositions  of  actions  on  Increases 
for  Substantial  Rehabilitation  &  Major  Capital  Improvements  and  Increased 
Operating  Costs,  Leases,  Prior  Opinions,  Evasive  Practices,  and  Decontrol 
Requests  exceeded  those  recorded  for  1954. 

These  particular  production  gains  resulted  from  a  7  per  cent  improve- 
ment in  individual  daily  production  during  1955  in  New  York  City 
offices,  or  an  average  monthly  production  per  employee  of  94  cases  dur- 
ing 1955  in  comparison  with  an  average  of  88  cases  per  man-month  during 
1954  and  an  average  of  81  in  1953  when  the  present  Regulations  were 
enacted. 

Extensive  decontrol  effected  July  1,  1955,  by  act  of  the  Legislature  and, 
to  a  lesser  degree,  economies  in  local  office  operation  accounted  for  reduced 
total  output  of  9,100  cases  outside  New  York  City  during  1955  ;  individual 
monthly  output  for  1955,  however,  was  9  per  cent  better  than  that  for  1954 
in  local  offices  outside  New  York  City. 
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New  York  City  Backlog  of  82,500  Actions  Heavily  Weighted  By 

Increased  Receipts  of  More  Difficult  Type  of  Case 

During  Second  Half  1933 

With  their  improved  production  rates,  New  York  City  employees  were 
able,  through  June  1955,  to  maintain  an  average  monthly  output  of  42,000 
cases,  comparable  to  average  monthly  receipts  during  1954.  It  was  only 
during  the  latter  half  of  1955  with  normal  vacation  absences,  and  intake 
averaging  47,000  cases  per  month,  5,000  above  January- June  1955  levels 
and  of  much  more  difficult  composition  from  a  processing  point  of  view, 
that  receipts  consistently  began  to  exceed  the  42,000  monthly  production 
with  a  resultant  rise  in  backlog  of  29,000  cases  since  June  30,  1955. 

Because  of  the  recent  transition  in  workload  content  outlined  above,  the 
total  of  82,500  cases  pending  in  New  York  City  consisted  of  40  per  cent 
— Landlords'  Applications  for  Rent  Increases ;  26  per  cent — Tenants'  Appli- 
cation for  Rent  Decreases  or  Complaint  of  Violations ;  22  per  cent — Admin- 
istrative Determination  of  Maximum  Rents;  3  per  cent — Requests  for 
Certificates  of  Eviction;  5  per  cent — Requests  for  Approval  of  Voluntary 
Leases — 4  per  cent  Other  Applications. 

Outside  New  York  City,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  3,700  cases  pend- 
ing at  the  end  of  1955  were  those  of  Landlords'  Application  for  Rent 
Increases;  little  more  than  10  per  cent  constituted  Tenants'  Applications 
for  Rent  Decreases  or  Complaints  of  Violations ;  less  than  5  per  cent  were 
requests  for  Certificates  of  Eviction;  and  the  balance  awaited  decisions  on 
Maximum  Rents  or  Approval  for  Decontrol. 
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The  Rent  Commhsioyi  Approved,  on  Application,  321,000  Rent 
Increases  and  1 7,400  Reductions  in  Rent  During  1933 

Rent  Increases 

Rent  increase  adjustments,  including  122,000  agreed  to  under  Voluntary 
Lease  agreements,  totalled  290,400  in  New  York  City  and  30,600  in  the 
area  Outside  New  York  City. 

The  largest  category  of  rent  increases  granted  in  New  York  City  were 
for  reasons  of  Increased  Services  or  Facilities,  averaging  $5.10  or  9  per  cent 
increase  in  monthly  rent;  closely  followed  by  Lease  agreements  with  an 
average  increase  of  14  per  cent  or  $7.71  per  month,  1,896  leases  provided 
additional  services. 

Rent  increases,  Outside  New  York  City  were  granted  chiefly  for  the 
same  reasons  as  in  New  York  City.  Increased  Services  and  Facilities  aver- 
aged $6.68  increase  monthly  or  12  per  cent,  and  the  Lease  Agreements, 
508  of  which  provided  additional  services,  reflected  an  increase  of  $7.84 
per  month  or  13  per  cent. 

The  largest  average  dollar  increases  in  rent,  involving  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  cases,  were  for  Substantial  Rehabilitation  and  Major  Capital  Improve- 
ments. The  average  increase  in  monthly  rent  for  this  type  of  application 
was  between  $9.00  and  $10.00  or  about  25  per  cent. 

Rent  Decreases 

Rent  reductions  were  ordered  in  16,654  instances  in  New  York  City, 
and  similar  action  was  taken  on  725  cases  elsewhere  in  the  state. 

Rent  decreases,  throughout  the  state,  were  granted  in  greatest  number 
because  of  Reduction  in  Serv^ices  other  than  Painting.  The  average  reduc- 
tion was  between  $6.00  and  $7.00  per  month  or  about  14  per  cent  of  the 
existing  rent. 

In  1955,  as  a  result  of  the  rent  slashing  program  adopted  against  New 
York  City  tenement  house  owners  convicted  of  serious  violations  of  munic- 
ipal housing  ordinances,  conditions  hazardous  to  life  and  health  were  cor- 
rected in  360  buildings  containing  7,436  apartments. 

The  threat  of  severe  rent  reductions  was  sufficient  to  induce  owners  of 
318  of  the  buildings  to  correct  the  housing  violations  before  imposition  of 
the  penalties. 

Rent  reductions  were  ordered  in  209  tenements  after  their  owners  failed 
to  make  necessary  improvements  or  produce  contracts  for  the  work  within 
the  grace  period  allotted  them.  In  some  extreme  cases,  rents  were  cut  down 
to  $1.00  a  month;  the  average  rent  reduction  was  50  per  cent.  This  action 
brought  correction  of  violations  in  42  of  the  buildings  and  rents  were 
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restored  to  their  original  level  on  certification  by  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Housing  and  Buildings. 

The  rent  reduction  program  was  instituted  on  April  1,  1954  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Housing  and  Buildings  and 
Chief  Magistrate  John  M.  Murtagh  in  an  effort  to  compel  recalcitrant 
landlords  to  remove  violations. 

Since  that  time,  821  buildings  involving  more  than  14,000  apartments 
were  referred  to  the  Compliance  Division  of  the  Temporary  State  Housing 
Rent  Commission  and  channeled  to  Local  Rent  Administrators  for  action. 

Applications  for  Rent  Adjustment  Denied 

The  proportion  of  applications  denied  rent  adjustments  averaged  13  per 
cent  for  Increase  Applications  and  27  per  cent  for  Decrease  Applications 
in  New  York  City ;  whereas  Outside  New  York  City  the  percentage  denied 
was  9  per  cent  for  Increase  Applications  and  35  per  cent  for  Decrease 
Actions. 


Adjusted  Rents  in  Apartments,  Averaged  $64  a  Month  in  Those 
Increased  and  $43  in  Those  Decreased  During  1955 

Highest  controlled  rents  after  adjustment,  in  New  York  City,  were  those 
affected  by  Hotel  Increased  Costs,  Net  Annual  Return  Actions,  and  Major 
Improvements  Requiring  Consent  of  75  per  cent  of  Tenants  in  Structure, 
in  the  order  listed.  Outside  New  York  City,  the  properties  with  highest 
average  rent  after  adjustment  were  those  providing  Leases  and  additional 
Services  and  Facilities. 

The  relatively  high  rents,  after  adjustment,  in  Lower  Manhattan,  Hemp- 
stead, White  Plains,  Queens,  and  Rochester  reflect  a  significant  number 
of  high  rental  properties  for  which  the  above  mentioned  types  of  applica- 
tions were  processed  during  1955.  The  relatively  high  average  rents  after 
adjustments  in  the  Buffalo  and  Syracuse  areas  were  a  result  of  a  large 
number  of  expensive  major  capital  improvements,  such  as  the  installation 
of  fire  escapes  and  fire  proofings  in  compliance  with  the  Multiple  Residence 
Law  and  Local  Housing  Ordinance. 

In  Manhattan,  Brooklyn  and  Queens  the  number  of  rents  increased  dur- 
ing 1955  for  Major  Capital  Improvements  totalled  8,657,  or  treble  the 
number  of  such  grants  reported  for  1954.  In  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn, 
the  majority  of  improvements  were  on  low  rental  properties  averaging 
$36.00  per  month,  after  adjustment,  for  Manhattan  and  $46.00  for  Brook- 
lyn; Queens  properties  were  raised  to  an  average  of  $62.00  per  month 
as  a  result  of  improvements. 
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In  Addition  to  Adjusting  Rents,  the  Commission  Obt.^ined 
compll\nce  in  59^"'00  instances  including  almost  a 
Quarter-Million  Dollars  in  Refunds  to  Tenants 

During  calendar  year  1955.  the  Rent  Commission  obtained  a  total  of 
$21L435.84  in  refunds  for  2,329  tenants.  Refunds  of  $178,712.46  were 
secured  for  1.915  New  York  Cit}'  tenants,  and  414  tenants  residing  out- 
side Xew  York  Cit)-  received  settlements  of  $32,723.38  during  1955. 

Referral  of  763  cases  (involving  evasive  practices  such  as  Bonuses,  Fur- 
niture Tie-In-Sales,  Securit}'  Payments,  and  Evasive  Commercial  Leases)  to 
the  Compliance  Section  of  the  Principal  Office  during  1955  resulted  in 
refunds  of  $80,180.42  or  45  per  cent  of  the  total  settlement  obtained  for 
New  York  Gt}^  residents;  local  rent  offices  distributed  $131,255.42  in 
refunds  on  1,476  overcharge  cases. 

Compliance  operations  have  netted  a  grand  total  of  $1,560,967.57  in 
refunds  since  the  state  rent  control  program  was  inaugurated  in  May  1950. 
Local  rent  offices  obtained  and  paid  directly  to  the  tenant  the  sum  of 
$1,350,670.29;  the  Compliance  Section  of  the  Commission's  Principal 
Office  has  investigated  and  obtained  compliance  on  a  total  of  1.498  cases 
resulting  in  total  refunds  of  $210.29^.28,  averaging  $140.39  per  tenant, 
since  its  establishment  in  August  1953. 

In  handling  Tenants'  Complaints  of  Violations  the  Rent  Commission  also 
obtained  compliance  in  10,131  additional  cases  involving  Illegal  Evictions; 
Reduced  Sen^ices;  Failure  to  Register;  and  other  evasive  practices;  a  ratio 
of  55  per  cent  compliance  was  obtained  on  total  cases  disposed  of. 

The  Commission  also,  without  any  change  in  monthly  rent,  obtained  the 
restoration  or  substitution  of  sendees  for  46,500  additional  New  York  City 
residents  and  800  other  tenants  living  outside  New  York  City  in  the  course 
of  processing  applications  by  Tenants  and  Landlords  for  Reductions  in 
Rent. 

Of  the  10.364  Compliance  actions  dismissed  in  local  rent  offices,  a  total 
of  93  significant  and  documented  cases  of  evasive  practices  were  subse- 
quently referred  to  the  Principal  Office  for  litigation;  1,001  dismissals 
involved  decontrolled  accommodations;  and  a  total  of  9.2~0  were  dis- 
missed for  lack  of  sufficient  evidence,  or  failure  to  effert  a  settlement  on 
overcharges  and  illegal  evictions,  or  transfer  of  disposition  under  another 
provision  of  the  regulations. 

M\NY  Other  Regulatory  Actions  Taken  During  1955 

Local  rent  offices  granted  a  total  of  7,900  Certificates  of  Eviction — 6,300 
in  Xew  York  City;  issued  43^900  Administrative  Orders  involving  ques- 
tions of  maximum  rents,  prior  opinions,  and  validity  of  commercial  leases; 
ordered  decontrol  of  3..600  self-contained  additional  family  units  created 
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by  substantial  structural  conversion — 3,100  in  New  York  City;  and  recon- 
sidered or  reopened  for  possible  modification,  revocation  or  correction 
9,600  previously  issued  orders. 

A  Tremendous  Volume  of  Miscellaneous  Clerical  Services 
Necessary  to  the  Administration  of  Rent  and  Eviction 
Regulations  Were  Provided  During  1955 

Review  of  the  more  important  non-examining  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sion shows  a  substantial  workload:  Applications  and  Reports  Screened — 
669,000;  Field  Inspections  Completed — 94,500;  660,000  Interviews,  Con- 
ferences, and  Hearings ;  940,000  Telephone  Requests  for  Information  An- 
swered; 290,000  Rent  or  Service  Verifications  Completed;  and  2,400,000 
pieces  of  Correspondence  Processed. 


Decontrol  Applications  and  Reports  Approved 

By  Local  Rent  Office 

Calendar  Years  1955  and  1954 

Decontrol  Decontrol 

Applications  Reports 

Approved  a  Approved  b 

Area                                                   1953                  1934  1935  1934 

(1)                    (2)  (3)  (4) 

New  York  State  3,644               3.016  13,740               17,615 

New  York  City 3,138                 2.464  8,368  8,667 

Bronx  _ 257                     200  732  864 

Brooklyn    875                    587  4,588  4,455 

Lower  Manhattan  1,389                 1,231  274  311 

Upper  Manhattan  516                    362  95  84 

Queens  - 97                      73  2,229  2.469 

Staten  Island  4                       11  450  484 

Outside  N.Y.C 506                    552  5,372  8,948 

Albany  43                      61  621  779 

-  Binghamton^  —                          1  —  476 

BuflFalo  48                      45  1,240  2,684 

Geneva^  12                      21  38  147 

Hempstead     .._ 21                        6  231  286 

Jamestown^   2                       20  66  111 

Niagara  Falls^    2                       23  87  421 

Poughkeepsie3  „ 16                      35  145  356 

Rochester  100                     105  813  1,154 

Schenectady^  18                      81  118  402 

Syracuse  93                      36  985  777 

Utica    _ 6                      32  401  411 

Watertown 4                        9  124  194 

White  Plains I4l                      77  503  584 

a  Under  Section  11  of  Regulations 

b  Under  Section  42  of  Regulations 

»  Office   closed  Dec.    1,    1934 

2  Office   closed  June  30,    1933 

3  Office   closed   August    1,    1933 
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Disposition  of  Local  Rent  Office  Non-Examining  Workloads 
New  York  State — Calendar  Years  1955  and  1954 

Calendar  Year  Calendar  Year 

Principal  Non-Examining  Activities                                              1953  1934 

1.  Applications   and   Reports   Screened 668,634  662,432 

2.  First  and  Late  Registrations  Screened 8,453  9,320 

3.  Personal  Callers  Received^ 663,088  784.900 

4.  Incoming     Telephone     Calls      for     Information 

Answered   940,869  1,071,895 

5.  Field  Inspections  Completed 94,534  89.461 

6.  Incoming   and   Outgoing   Pieces   of   Correspond- 

ence Processed 2,421,470  2,657,474 

7.  Rent  or  Service  Verifications  Completed 291,152  292,371 

a  Include  Intervieus,  Conferences,  and  Hearings 
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LOCAL  RENT  OFFICE  HIGHLIGHTS 


New  York  City 


Lower  Manhattan — 2  Lafayette  Street 

This  ofSce  had  the  greatest  workload  of  any  local  rent  office  in  the  State 
as  to  number  of  applications  received  and  disposed  of  in  1955.  Out  of 
a  total  of  135,451  cases  filed,  the  office  disposed  of  130,178.  This  despite 
a  smaller  staff  than  was  available  in  1954  and  a  rather  high  turnover  of 
employees. 

Amendments  to  the  regulations  instituted  during  the  year  brought  marked 
reduction  in  the  number  of  evasive  practices  that  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  area  administered  by  the  Lower  Manhattan  Office.  For  ex- 
ample, a  widespread  racket  had  developed  in  the  Greenwich  Village  sec- 
tion regarding  the  leasing  of  apartments  for  commercial  and  professional 
use,  thus  taking  such  units  out  of  rent  control.  Prior  to  Amendment  No.  35 
of  the  regulations,  a  landlord  was  permitted  to  rent  a  vacant  apartment 
for  professional  or  business  use  without  obtaining  any  clearance  from  the 
Commission.  As  a  result,  many  apartment  hungry  tenants  readily  agreed 
to  sign  fake  commercial  leases  for  apartments  that  were  actually  used  purely 
for  residential  purposes. 

The  new  amendment  compelling  both  landlord  and  tenant  to  appear  at 
the  local  rent  office  for  questioning  as  to  the  validity  of  the  alleged  pro- 
fessional or  business  use  has  resulted  in  greatly  curtailing  evasions  of  the 
regulations  in  this  regard. 
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Similarly,  corrective  provisions  of  amendments  did  much  to  correct  such 
abuses  as  the  renting  of  unfurnished  apartments  at  furnished  apartment 
rentals ;  pressure  tactics  in  the  organizing  of  cooperative  apartments ;  lock- 
outs from  rooming  houses  and  hotels  and  other  evasive  practices  that  were 
formerly  responsible  for  frequent  complaints  to  this  office. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  in  administering  rent  controls  in  New  York 
City  was  the  preservation  and  safeguarding  of  original  registration  state- 
ments for  housing  accommodations.  Although  all  such  records  were  lami- 
nated with  a  plastic  coating  in  1952,  this  was  not  the  complete  solution. 
The  next  step  was  to  microfilm  all  rooming  house  registrations  which  were 
most  subject  to  occasional  unaccounted  for  disappearances.  This  job  was 
started  in  October  of  1955  and  completed  before  the  end  of  the  year. 


Upper  Manhattan— '>4l  West  U^th  Street 

This  office,  which  administers  the  rent  control  program  in  the  highly 
congested  area  of  Manhattan  above  110th  Street,  received  78,763  landlord- 
tenant  applications  in  1955  as  against  71,994  in  1954.  Despite  all  efforts 
to  keep  up  with  the  growing  workload,  with  a  smaller  staff,  the  backlog 
of  cases  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  15,888  as  against  7,863  at  the  end 
of  1954. 

A  planned  effort  to  reduce  employee  turnover  by  improving  staff  morale 
was  made.  Highlighting  this  effort  was  the  publishing  of  an  employee  news- 
paper which  has  been  successful  in  creating  interest  in  rent  control  develop- 
ments and  office  activities.  However,  high  morale  was  not  enough  to  over- 
come the  mounting  volume  of  work.  In  1955,  nearly  10  per  cent  more  appli- 
cations were  received  and  docketed  than  in  the  preceding  year.  But  to  do 
this  work,  12  per  cent  less  personnel  was  available.  Even  more  important 
is  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of  incoming  cases  by  type  changed  mate- 
rially. As  a  result,  in  1955  nearly  35  per  cent  more  tenant  complaints  of 
decreases  in  required  ser\-ices  were  docketed  than  in  1954.  Such  cases 
require  more  time  for  processing  than  the  average  t}^pe  of  applications. 

Additional  work  also  resulted  from  the  referral  of  many  Welfare  Depart- 
ment cases. 

A  large  volume  of  complaints  was  received  during  the  year  on  the  seri- 
ous disrepair  in  buildings  brought  back  into  the  housing  market  as  new 
units  not  subject  to  rent  control.  Practically  all  of  these  buildings  were 
formerly  boarded  up  after  being  vacated  on  the  orders  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Buildings.  The  Commission  is  powerless  to  impose 
corrective  rent  reductions  when  these  buildings  are  converted  into  "mod- 
ern" apartment  houses. 
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Numerous  complaints  were  also  received  concerning  the  excessive  rents 
in  many  rent-controlled  apartments  which  have  been  split  up  into  single 
room  occupancies. 

In  order  to  promote  better  understanding  of  the  aims  of  the  rent  con- 
trol program  and  to  obtain  suggestions  for  improving  administration,  quar- 
terly meetings  were  set  up  with  both  landlord  and  tenant  groups.  Along 
the  same  line,  the  Local  Rent  Administrator,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  office 
supervisors,  have  addressed  civic,  church  and  neighborhood  groups.  Excel- 
lent cooperation  was  received  from  the  local  press  in  disseminating  infor- 
mation on  rent  control  matters. 

Brooklyn — SI  Willoughby  Street 

This  office  was  second  only  to  Lower  Manhattan  in  the  volume  of  land- 
lord-tenant applications  handled  during  1955.  A  total  of  134,676  applica- 
tions was  filed  as  against  124,458  in  1954.  The  smaller  staff  available  for 
a  mounting  caseload  resulted  in  an  increase  of  backlog  cases,  this  figure 
standing  at  20,283  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  against  10,065  in  the  previ- 
ous year. 

There  was  no  significant  agitation  for  decontrol  of  residential  housing 
accommodations  during  the  past  year.  All  groups  concede  that  continuance 
of  controls  is  an  absolute  necessity,  the  exception  being  the  Brooklyn  Prop- 
erty Owners  Association  which  advocates  decontrol  of  rooming  houses. 

While  all  decontrol  provisions  in  the  law  had  the  effect  of  driving  rents 
upward,  effects  of  the  1953  amendment  decontrolling  vacated  apartments 
in  one-  or  two-family  houses  were  particularly  marked  in  this  area  during 
1955.  Rent  increases  ranging  from  33  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  were  reported 
to  this  office.  Although  there  never  were  too  many  applications  in  Brooklyn 
for  decontrol  of  apartments  because  of  renting  for  professional  or  commer- 
cial use,  the  tightened  regulations  requiring  stricter  supervisions  over  such 
leases  brought  the  wholesome  result  of  practically  eliminating  fraudulent 
applications. 

Likewise,  the  beneficial  effects  of  amendments  regarding  painting  apart- 
ments for  new  tenants  and  fixing  rents  on  illegal  rooming  house  occupancy 
curbed  evasive  practices. 

Because  of  the  referral  of  some  9,000  Welfare  Department  cases,  the 
limited  personnel  of  this  office  was  severely  taxed.  There  are  some  43,500 
welfare  relief  recipients  in  Brooklyn  and  the  problem  created  by  the  neces- 
ity  of  checking  such  registrations  was  a  severe  one  even  though  conducted 
by  six  investigators  from  the  Department  of  Welfare.  About  5,000  of 
the  more  than  9,000  complaint  applications  which  resulted  from  this  check 
deluged  the  local  rent  office  in  October  in  addition  to  the  normal  workload. 
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One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  facing  the  local  office  was  the  rental 
of  irregular  and  illegal  units  caused  by  the  break-up  of  vacated  one-family 
structures  into  several  housing  units.  A  population  of  2,800,000  people  is 
concentrated  in  76  square  miles  and  housed  mainly  in  small  structures  of 
ancient  vintage.  The  resultant  housing  emergency  and  the  immigration  of 
residents  has  made  it  profitable  within  the  last  ten  years  for  landlords 
to  rent  every  available  inch  of  space  for  residential  housing. 


Queens — ^9-90  Sutphin  Blvd.,  Jamaica 

The  51,427  applications  filed  in  1955  reflected  an  increase  of  about 
1,000  over  the  preceding  year.  Although  49,684  applications  were  disposed 
of  during  the  year,  the  backlog  as  of  December  31st  stood  at  5,132  com- 
pared to  3,389  at  the  end  of  1954.  The  staff  throughout  the  year  was 
minimum  in  size  and  even  a  moderate  augmentation  will  result  in  greater 
effectiveness  in  the  administration  of  the  rent  control  program. 

The  Ernergency  Housing  Rent  Control  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York 
played  a  most  important  role  in  insuring  the  continuance  of  adequate  hous- 
ing at  reasonable  rents  to  the  citizenry  of  Queens  County  throughout  1955. 
Queens  contains  accommodations  ranging  from  the  low  rent  to  the  middle 
rent  categories.  These  accommodations  are  located  in  varied  sized  structures, 
from  the  one-  and  two-family  house  to  the  six-story  elevator  apartment 
house,  and  the  records  of  the  Queens  local  rent  office  indicate  some  229,000 
individual  accommodations  to  be  registered  under  rent  control.  Since  the 
federal  laws  of  1947,  newly  constructed  dwellings  have  been  decontrolled, 
and  many  units  have  been  built  and  placed  on  the  rental  market  in  the 
rent  ranges  generally  upwards  of  $30  per  month  per  room.  Because  of 
the  high  rents  and  population  growth,  this  new  housing,  so  far  as  can  be 
estimated,  has  relieved  the  shortage  of  existing  housing  accommodations 
only  to  a  very  slight  degree. 

In  1953  and  again  in  1955,  vacant  accommodations  in  one-  and  two- 
family  houses  re-rented  for  single  family  occupancy  were  decontrolled  by 
law.  Reports  of  decontrol  covering  such  units  were  approved  for  1,769 
vacancies  in  1955,  which  is  not  a  relatively  high  number.  Available  informa- 
tion indicates  that  rents  at  increases  of  30  per  cent  or  more  are  charged  for 
these  accommodations.  Since  the  number  of  such  units  is  not  great,  there 
has  been  no  recognizable  group  action  for  a  recontrol  of  the  units.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bulk  of  the  houses  are  apparently  individually  owned  by  persons 
of  small  economic  means,  who  are  sustaining  increasing  costs  of  opera- 
tion. The  limitation  of  decontrol  embodied  in  the  1955  statute  by  the 
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proviso  that  such  accommodations  are  to  be  rented  for  single  family  occu- 
pancy has  proved  beneficial  in  permitting  action  against  landlords  who 
seek  to  subdivide  accommodations  for  overcrowded  family  occupancies 
with  shared  kitchens  and  baths  at  exorbitant  rentals. 

The  several  amendments  and  administrator's  opinions  issued  in  1955 
did  much  to  curb  evasive  practices.  Of  particular  importance  was  Opinion 
No.  105  which  enabled  many  tenants  to  recover  the  cost  of  painting  as 
a  condition  of  renting.  Complaints  from  tenants  on  such  evasions  virtually 
ceased. 

During  the  year,  close  cooperation  existed  with  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Buildings  and  the  Department  of  Welfare. 

Speaking  appearances  were  made  before  community  group  organizations 
including  a  talk,  "The  Local  Rent  Administrator  and  the  Lawyer",  made 
before  the  Queens  County  Bar  Assn.  The  two  major  newspapers  covering 
Long  Island  and  Queens  gave  excellent  coverage  to  rent  control  information. 


Bronx — 1910  Arthur  Avenue 

The  workload  in  this  busy  office  trailed  lower  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn 
by  only  several  thousand  cases.  During  1955,  131,223  landlord-tenant 
applications  were  filed  as  compared  to  124,137  in  1954.  Backlog  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  17,181  as  against  12,215  the  year  before. 

Thousands  of  tenants  have  been  evicted  because  of  the  construction  of 
the  Bronx  Cross  County  Expressway.  Such  evictions  have  greatly  contributed 
to  the  continued  shortage  of  housing  accommodations  in  The  Bronx.  An- 
other factor  in  the  housing  situation  directly  bearing  on  the  operations  of 
the  local  rent  office  is  the  great  influx  of  low  income  families  resulting  in 
a  rash  of  rentals  in  basements,  attics  and  illegal  single  room  occupancy. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  rooming  houses  in  The  Bronx  area,  the 
amendment  to  the  regulations  which  eliminated  the  inclusion  of  Sunday 
in  a  three- day  notice  of  eviction  for  non-payment  of  rent  was  effective  in 
preventing  unfair,  weekend  lockouts.  Likewise,  amendments  designed  to 
prevent  fake  commercial  and  professional  leasing  of  apartments ;  new  ten- 
ants having  to  paint  their  apartments  as  a  condition  to  renting,  proved 
a  decided  deterrent  to  such  evasive  practices. 
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Staten  Island — 58  Gordon  Street,  Stapleton 

This  office,  which  services  a  population  of  about  200,000  people,  is  the 
smallest  rent  control  unit  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1955,  a  total  of  2,300 
landlord-tenant  applications  were  filed,  57  fewer  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Although  small  in  number,  tenants  on  Staten  Island  are  extremely  con- 
scious of  protections  afforded  by  the  Rent  Control  Law.  With  the  change 
in  administration  at  Albany,  considerable  apprehension  was  expressed  by 
tenant  groups  as  to  the  possibility  that  the  Legislature  might  vote  blanket 
decontrol  of  one-  and  two-family  houses  of  which  there  are  a  great  number 
on  Staten  Island.  When  the  legislative  session  was  over  and  the  State  Rent 
Administrator  expressed  the  intention  of  tightening  loopholes  and  strength- 
ening enforcement  of  rent  control,  tenant  morale  was  greatly  improved. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  landlords  who  had  been  tardy  in  filing  applications 
for  increased  rents  in  the  belief  that  possibly  the  control  law  would  be 
terminated,  sought  advice  from  the  local  rent  office  especially  on  applica- 
tions under  the  Net  Annual  Return  category. 

Staten  Island's  rent  problems  parallel  those  of  Upstate  local  rent  offices 
rather  than  those  in  the  metropolitan  area.  There  are  few  of  the  evasive 
practices  common  to  the  other  boroughs  and  the  office  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  problems  arising  from  statutory  decontrol.  An  estimate  made  in  the 
latter  part  of  1955  indicated  that  seven  per  cent  of  all  one-  and  two-family 
houses  have  been  decontrolled  under  the  1953  amendment,  decontrolling 
such  accommodations  if  vacated. 

Aside  from  skyrocketing  rents,  selective  tenancy  is  a  byproduct  of  such 
decontrol  on  Staten  Island.  Usually,  families  with  children  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  purchase  a  house. 


White  Plains — 203  Main  Street 

Outside  of  local  rent  offices  in  New  York  City,  the  White  Plains  office, 
covering  Westchester  and  part  of  Rockland  County,  has  the  biggest  work- 
load of  landlord-tenant  applications.  During  1955,  18,694  applications  were 
filed  with  the  office  as  compared  with  16,928  in  1954.  The  growing  work- 
load and  an  insufficient  staff  resulted  in  a  backlog  of  2,362  cases  at  the 
year's  end  compared  to  979  cases  at  the  end  of  1954. 

Most  of  the  1955  amendments  and  opinions  aimed  at  curbing  evasions 
of  the  regulations  were  eflfective  in  the  Westchester  area,  particularly  that 
dealing  with  the  organizing  of  cooperatives. 
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The  new  administrator's  insistence  on  using  rent  control  to  combat  the 
growth  of  slums  brought  favorable  reaction  from  the  local  press.  The  White 
Plains  Reporter  Dispatch  ran  a  series  of  front  page  stories  depicting  condi- 
tions in  some  of  the  substandard  housing  accommodations  in  this  city. 
Due  recognition  was  paid  to  the  Commission's  program  for  reducing  rents 
in  improperly  maintained  buildings. 

Housing  accommodations  continue  to  be  at  a  premium  in  this  area  and 
the  influx  of  many  large  corporations  employing  thousands  of  people  has 
brought  a  further  strain  on  existing  accommodations. 


Hempstead — 370 A  Fulton  Avenue 

This  office  administers  rent  controls  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties. 
During  1955,  5,010  landlord-tenant  applications  were  filed  as  compared 
with  4,758  in  1954.  At  the  year's  end,  the  backlog  of  cases,  417,  was  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  previous  year. 

The  new  rent  control  legislation  eflfective  last  July  contained  two  signifi- 
cant revisions  insofar  as  the  administration  of  the  rent  control  program  in 
Nassau  and  Sufl^olk  Counties  is  concerned.  The  first  was  the  decontrolling 
of  one-family  houses  and  owner-occupied  two-family  houses  in  Nassau 
County,  and  the  other  was  the  inclusion  of  the  provision  authorizing  rental 
decreases  in  cases  where  local  departments  having  jurisdiction  certify  to 
the  Commission  the  existence  of  dangerous  conditions  detrimental  to  the 
life  or  health  of  occupants.  Action  of  the  Legislature  in  extending  decon- 
trol to  all  classes  of  housing  in  Suffolk  County  was  nullified  by  various 
Town  Boards  in  that  county,  who  voted  for  the  continuance  of  controls 
until  June  30,  1957.  This  local  option  vote  resulted  in  the  continuance 
of  rent  control  in  92  per  cent  of  the  Suffolk  units  under  control  on 
June  30,   1955. 

At  the  express  direction  of  the  new  State  Rent  Administrator,  a  "get 
tough"  policy  was  instituted  against  slum  landlords.  Two  particular  sore 
spots  for  substandard  housing  were  Freeport  and  Glen  Cove.  With  the 
cooperation  of  village  officials  in  Freeport  and  a  strong  rent  reduction  cam- 
paign by  this  office,  75  per  cent  of  the  building  violations  were  cleared  up. 
Planning  funds  for  a  120-unit  public  housing  project  in  Freeport  were 
approved  late  in  1955.  It  is  believed  that  favorable  action  on  this  project 
was  at  least  partially  due  to  the  spotlight  placed  on  slum  conditions  by  the 
Rent  Commission's  crackdown. 

Similarly,  attempts  were  made  to  force  landlords  to  provide  badly  needed 
repairs  in  Glen  Cove.  However,  most  rent  reductions  imposed  on  sub- 
standard buildings  were  quickly  followed  by  condemnation  of  the  structures 
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and  eviction  of  tenants.  It  therefore,  became  necessary  to  invoke  Section  10 
of  the  statute  to  prevent  eviction  of  tenants  because  of  landlord  refusal  to 
make  repairs.  There  still  remains  a  substantial  number  of  substandard  hous- 
ing accommodations  in  Glen  Cove  on  which  drastically  reduced  rents  have 
been  imposed,  but  officials  state  that  most  of  these  units  will  be  demolished 
upon  completion  of  a  public  housing  project  in  September,  1956. 

Limited  personnel  did  not  permit  a  necessary  program  to  check  some 
bad  housing  situations  in  areas  other  than  Freeport  and  Glen  Cove. 

Insofar  as  the  administration  of  this  office  is  concerned,  the  most  signifi- 
cant amendments  to  the  regulations  issued  during  1955  is  Amendment  No. 
35,  dealing  with  furnished  apartments.  The  majority  of  rented  units  in  the 
city  of  Long  Beach  carry  "furnished"  rentals.  A  major  source  of  complaint 
had  been  that  tenants  were  forced  to  sign  requests  for  the  "removal"  of 
furniture  as  a  condition  of  renting.  Prior  to  issuance  of  Amendment  No.  35 
this  type  of  complaint  consumed  considerable  time  in  processing,  invariably 
involving  inspection  and  hearing.  Since  May  1955,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
to  landlords  that  such  practices  are  no  longer  profitable,  and  the  amendment 
has  actually  had  the  effect  of  inducing  landlords,  in  several  instances,  to  file 
applications  for  permission  to  decrease  the  service  of  furniture  when  apart- 
ments became  vacant.  In  a  101-unit  multiple  house  in  Long  Beach,  13  units 
formerly  registered  as  "furnished"  have  reverted  to  "unfurnished"  upon 
the  landlords  application,  since  publication  of  Amendment  No.  35. 

Relations  with  county,  town  and  village  officials  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
counties  have  been  harmonious,  and  full  cooperation  has  been  received  in 
matters  involving  administration  of  rent  control  in  these  areas. 

Weekly  radio  broadcasts  were  made  throughout  the  year  over  Station 
WGBB  in  Freeport.  Material  for  these  broadcasts  was  furnished  by  the 
Director  of  Public  Relations.  In  addition,  regular  bi-weekly  visits  were  made 
to  the  town  halls  at  Patchogue,  Babylon  and  Huntington  by  an  inspector 
from  this  office.  These  methods  of  disseminating  information  concerning 
rent  control  and  assistance  to  interested  parties  will  be  continued  in  1956. 
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Buffalo— 293  Main  Street 

Legislative  curtailment  of  controls  was  reflected  in  a  sharp  drop  in 
landlord-tenant  applications.  These  totaled  8,917,  a  decrease  of  2,752 
from  the  1954  figure. 

Like  New  York  City,  this  second  largest  metropolis  in  the  state  is  beset 
with  a  serious  housing  shortage  made  worse  by  the  growth  of  immigration 
and  the  high  birthrate  among  the  newcomers. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  1955  Rent  Control  Law,  all  of  Erie 
County,  including  the  city  of  Buffalo,  was  to  have  been  decontrolled  unless 
local  governing  bodies,  by  affirmative  action,  elected  to  have  the  controls 
continued.  A  provision  was  contained  in  the  law,  which  was  peculiar  to 
Buffalo,  to  the  effect  that  the  Common  Council  could  not,  even  if  it  desired 
to  do  so,  recontrol  two-family  houses  where  the  owner  occupied  a  part. 

It  became  necessary  for  the  local  rent  office  to  furnish  local  legislators 
detailed  statistical  data  relative  to  the  nature  and  number  of  units  which 
would  remain  under  control  if  the  Common  Council  so  voted.  Moreover, 
we  were  pressed  for  a  statement  on  what  had  happened  to  decontrolled 
rents  in  the  city.  Pressure  groups,  particularly  real  estate  interests,  urged 
the  discontinuance  of  all  controls.  The  Rent  Commissioner,  members  of  his 
staff  and  the  Local  Rent  Administrator  discussed  the  issues  with  various 
groups  including  city  administration  officials  and  members  of  the  Council. 
Governor  Harriman  appeared  in  the  city  shortly  before  the  issue  was  to  be 
resolved  and  stated  that  he  knew  the  Common  Council  would  "protect  the 
renters."  Ultimately,  a  hearing  was  held  at  which  the  Local  Rent  Admin, 
istrator  was  present  to  respond  to  further  requests  for  information. 

The  local  rent  office  had  tabulated  the  rents  being  charged  by  landlords 
for  housing  which  had  been  decontrolled  up  to  that  time  under  various 
provisions  of  the  law.  The  source  of  information  was  reports  from  land- 
lords and  tenants  alike.  During  the  so-called  test  period,  a  total  of  407  de- 
controlled units  had  been  reported.  It  was  found  that  the  average  percentage 
increase  after  decontrol  was  64.2  per  cent. 
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Controls  were  continued  in  the  cities  of  Buffalo  and  Lackawanna  and 
the  township  of  Cheektowaga.  There  remained  under  control  approximately 
50  per  cent  of  the  previously  controlled  units.  In  short,  the  local  rent 
office  in  Buffalo  now  has  jurisdiction  over  approximately  60,000  housing 
accommodations. 

Shortly  after  the  Common  Council  voted  to  continue  controls  in  this 
city,  a  second  resolution  was  passed  memorializing  the  local  rent  office  to  be 
liberal  with  the  landlords  in  recognizing  the  increased  cost  of  operation. 
Within  the  framework  of  the  law  and  regulations,  this  policy  has  been 
followed. 


Albany — 112  State  Street 

During  1955,  this  office  received  a  total  of  3,323  landlord-tenant  appli- 
cations, a  drop  of  40  from  the  previous  year.  About  80  per  cent  of  the 
applications  filed  were  from  landlords,  a  much  higher  ratio  than  exists  in 
New  York  City. 

The  Albany  office  was  given  supervision  over  the  rent  control  program 
in  Schenectady,  Dutchess  and  Ulster  Counties  where  controls  had  been 
drastically  curtailed  by  the  Legislature.  Administration  of  controls  in 
Albany,  Clinton,  Columbia  and  Rensselaer  Counties  was  continued.  Al- 
though the  legislature  had  eliminated  all  rent  control  in  Columbia  County, 
the  City  Council  of  Hudson  availed  itself  of  the  right  under  the  Act  and 
voted  to  continue  controls  for  one  year. 

Similarly,  Poughkeepsie  (Dutchess  County)  City  Council  resolved  its 
split  on  the  decontrol  question  by  continuing  controls  in  all  but  one-,  two- 
and  three-family  houses.  After  an  FHA  survey  disclosed  a  one  per  cent 
vacancy  ratio,  the  City  Council  of  Kingston  (Ulster  County)  voted  for  rent 
control  continuance. 

On  the  public  relations  front,  excellent  relations  were  maintained  with 
all  local  officials  with  the  Local  Rent  Administrator  participating  in  the 
training  program  conducted  by  the  Albany  County  Welfare  Department 
and  local  radio  programs.  The  Plattsburg  newspaper  provided  complete 
coverage  of  rent  control  developments,  housing  problems  and  meetings 
of  the  rent  clinic. 

Staff  limitations  forbade  the  installation  of  a  rent  clinic  in  Hudson  which 
would  be  highly  desirable  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  controls. 
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Rochester — 5  St.  Paul  Street 

Due  to  the  legislative  decontrol  of  one-family  and  owner-occupied  two- 
family  houses,  applications  for  relief  under  the  rent  control  law  dropped 
from  4,081  in  1954  to  3,492  in  1955.  Although  this  broad  step  towards 
decontrol  was  considered  a  decided  victory  for  the  real  estate  groups,  it 
wasn't  long  before  they  were  urging  further  whittling  at  controls  in  the 
form  of  decontrolling  owner-occupied  three-,  four-,  five-,  and  six-family 
houses. 

By  a  five  to  four  vote,  the  City  Council,  at  a  meeting  on  December  13th, 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the  decontrol  of  such  housing,  effective 
April  1,  1956.  Some  restriction  was  placed  on  the  decontrol  by  a  stipulation 
in  the  resolution  that  an  owner  had  to  live  in  a  building  for  at  least  one 
year  prior  to  December  13,  1955  before  it  would  be  eligible  for  decontrol. 

Meanwhile,  the  limited  supply  of  housing  was  further  reduced  by  the 
withdrawal  from  the  market  of  a  large  number  of  units  to  permit  expansion 
of  the  Civic  Building  Center.  Another  setback  for  low-rent  housing  was  the 
necessity  to  acquire  property  for  the  Thruway,  This  meant  relocation  of 
thousands  of  tenants  who  could  ill  afford  the  rents  demanded  in  other 
locations. 

Although  regular  radio  broadcasts  were  discontinued  because  of  the 
station's  unwillingness  to  allot  free  time,  this  office  supplied  information 
on  rent  control  matters  to  the  Legal  Society,  the  Bar  Association  and  various 
civic  organizations. 


Syracuse — 390  S.  Salina  Street 

With  the  legislature  decontrolling  one-family  and  owner-occupied  two- 
family  houses,  landlord-tenant  applications  dropped  from  4,131  in  1954 
to  3,885  in  1955. 

The  decontrol  embodied  in  the  extension  of  the  Act  resulted  in  serious 
financial  strain  on  low-income  families  faced  with  rent  boosts  averaging  41 
per  cent.  In  some  few  cases  pre-decontrol  rents  were  quadrupled.  Since 
July  1st,  via  decontrol  forms,  the  old  and  new  rents  on  240  units  were 
obtained  and  disclosed  that  such  rents  totalled  $10,196  before  decontrol 
and  $14,377  after  decontrol. 

Since  last  July,  when  controls  were  removed  from  one-  and  owner- 
occupied  two-family  houses,  there  has  been  no  active  pressure  either  for 
recontrol  or  further  decontrol.  The  administration  of  rent  controls  in  this 
area  is  functioning  smoothly. 
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The  housing  situation  continued  to  be  tight  and  opposition  to  several 
proposed  sites  for  public  housing  projects  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  these 
projects  by  the  Common  Council.  Following  a  visit  by  the  State  Rent 
Administrator  early  in  the  year,  plans  were  worked  out  for  imposing  drastic 
rent  reductions  on  houses  containing  serious  violations.  Although  the  city 
authorities  were  much  in  favor  of  this  plan,  no  such  cases  were  referred  to 
the  rent  office.  However,  officials  state  that  the  publicity  given  the  proposed 
rent  slashing  program  brought  many  recalcitrant  landlords  into  line.  About 
80  old  structures  have  been  demolished  in  the  slum  area  and  although 
former  tenants  had  difficulty  finding  new  quarters  the  net  result  was  to  the 
advantage  of  the  community. 

Proposals  have  been  advanced  to  increase  the  manpower  at  nearby 
Hancock  Airport  and  if  that  should  occur,  the  housing  shortage  will  be 
aggravated. 


Utica — 110  Genesee  Street 

The  local  office  for  Oneida  County  received  1,226  landlord-tenant  ap- 
plications in  1955.  The  drop  in  applications  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
legislative  act  reduced  rent  controlled  units  by  almost  half  with  the  decontrol 
of  about  10,000  one-family  and  owner-occupied  two-family  houses  on 
July  1,  1955. 

Chief  sufferers  from  such  decontrol  were  low  and  low  middle  income 
groups  whose  rents  were  sharply  increased.  Unable  to  pay  the  exorbitant 
decontrolled  rents,  some  families  moved  to  cheaper,  less  commodious 
quarters.  Others  reluctantly  purchased  houses  of  their  own  even  though 
such  purchases  entailed  great  financial  strain  and  possible  catastrophe. 

Irked  at  the  fact  that  they  continue  under  rent  controls,  an  increasing 
number  of  owners  of  multiple  dwellings  applied  for  increases  under  the 
various  provisions  of  the  regulations,  particularly  the  section  dealing  with 
major  capital  improvements. 

A  concomitant  to  the  far  reaching  decontrol  by  the  legislature,  is  the 
reluctance  of  some  tenants  to  file  complaints  for  fear  of  being  evicted. 
However,  cold  weather  brought  numerous  complaints  concerning  insuffi- 
cient heat  and  applications  for  rent  decreases.  These  are  difficult  to  process 
because  neither  Utica  nor  Rome  has  a  city  ordinance  specifying  the  tem- 
perature that  must  be  maintained  in  cold  weather. 

Thus  far,  there  has  been  no  organized  effort  either  to  bring  about  fur- 
ther decontrol  or  to  recontrol  one-  and  two-family  houses.  Because  of  the 
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expansion  of  several  leading  manufacturing  firms  in  and  about  Rome  and 
the  resultant  strain  on  the  limited  available  housing  supply,  some  residents 
are  of  the  opinion  that  a  concentrated  effort  to  restore  rent  control  is  highly 
likely. 


Watertown — Flower  Building  on  Arsenal  Street 

This  office,  which  administers  rent  control  in  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence 
Counties,  handled  936  landlord-tenant  applications  in  1955,  a  slight  drop  in 
volume  from  the  preceding  year.  The  legislative  extension  of  the  act  to  1957 
permitted  retention  of  full  controls  here. 

Critical  housing  shortage  in  the  city  of  Ogdensburg  and  the  villages  of 
Massena,  Waddington,  Potsdam,  Norwood  and  Norfolk,  has  been  aggra- 
vated by  a  large  influx  of  construction  workers  employed  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  Seaway  and  on  the  Power  Development  Project.  As  a  result,  rents  on 
decontrolled  units  in  one-  and  two-family  houses  have  skyrocketed  from 
$35  and  $50  to  $100  and  $150. 

City  and  village  officials  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  Local  Rent 
Administration's  offer  to  cooperate  in  securing  compliance  with  the  local 
building  laws.  However,  in  Ogdensburg  and  Watertown,  the  only  cities  in 
the  Jefferson-St.  Lawrence  area,  neither  city  council  has  taken  action  to 
enforce  the  multiple  residence  law  or  the  local  building  code. 
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